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NEW DEVICE T0 
LESSEN LOSSES FROM 
OIL TANK STORAGE 


Innovation Promises to Revolutionize 
Hazard in Connection With 
Enormous Tankage 








STANDARD OIL CO’S PRODUCT 





At Cost of Less Than Five Cents Per 
Barrel Would Save Millions 
to Industry 





Stored crude oil and its products 
have recently exceeded in quantity all 
past records and prospects for the im- 
mediate future are for a continued in- 
crease in amount. This vast bulk stor- 
age has created some special problems 
in the petroleum industry, notably 
those connected with evaporation and 
the fire hazard. The latter problem 
has been studied for years by fire pro- 
tection engineers and progress has 
been made with improved tanks and 
in general conditions surrounding stor- 
age, but at best the fire hazard is severe 
and one of the big problems. 

Costs Few Cents; Lasts a Year 


To the attention of the Underwriters 
Bureau of the Middle and Southern 
States and other bureaus in fire insur- 
ance there has been drawn information 
about a “gaseous emulsion,” devised 
for pouring over the surface of stored 








crude oil or gasoline for the purpose 
of checking evaporation and protecting 
against fire. This has been prepared 
in the development laboratories of the 
Standard Oil Co., of New Jersey. 

For this preparation there are 
claimed some remarkable properties 
which promise to reduce the fire haz- 
ard to the minimum. When poured 
over the surface of a tank of oil to 
the depth of one inch, it forms a per- 
fect seal. It is light enough to float 
on the lightest gasoline, yet is highly 
viscous, but does not adhere to the 
sides of the tank. It is unaffected by 
atmospheric conditions, is not subject 
to fermentation or decay, and has no 
effect whatever on the tank or its con- 
tents. Its minimum life in use is one 
year. The cost of covering tankage 
is about 3 to 5 cents a barrel of oil 
protected. Oil can be pumped in and 
out of tanks covered with the prepara- 
tion without destroying the seal, yet, 
it is soluble in water and may be re- 
moved from the top of a tank of oil 
by merely playing the hose on it. 

J. M. Jennings, of the development 
department of the Standard Oil Co. of 


(Continued on page 14) 
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“Phoenix Service” embraces all casu- 
alty and fire lines necessary to com- 
plete an agent’s equipment for public 
service—it includes prompt adjust- 
ment of loss claims and gives help 
and essential counsel to its agents. 


PHCENIX 


Assurance Company, Ltd., 


of London 
100 William St., New York 


PHCENIX 


Indemnity Company 


75 Maiden Lane, New York 






































“The Goodwill of our Agency Force— 
Our Greatest Asset” 





COMMERCIAL UNION FIRE INSURANCE CO. 


114 Fifth Avenue, New York 
New York, Chicago, Denver, Dallas, Atlanta 
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EQUITABLE LIFE 


Insurance Company 
OF IOWA ; 
Results of 1921 


Insurance in Force..............-$286,934,616.49 
Admitted Assets ................-++$ 39,234,839.04 
Ratio of Actual to Expected Mor- 


BR Aix niceiecdie aka adieel 34.7% 


68% of all business written since organization 
still in force. 


For information regarding Agencies 
Home Office, Des Moines 


1922 


Address: 








PRUDENTIAL MAKES 
ANNOUNCEMENT OF 
1923 DIVIDENDS 


Additional Special Dividend on Ordi- 
nary Annual Dividend Policies 
Issued Before 1922 








STATEMENT ON INDUSTRIAL 





Substantial Increases Made in Indus- 
trial Department; Detailed Descrip- 
tion Given By President 





In letters to the superintendents and 
field force President Duffield, of The 
Prudential, made dividend 
ments. 


announce- 


In reference to Ordinary annual divi- 
dends it is announced that while the 
regular Ordinary dividends for 1923 
will be on the same basis as for 1922 
there will also be payable, on policy 
anniversaries in the year commencing 
with the first day of March, 1923, and 
ending with the last day of February, 
1924, an additional special dividend 
equal to 25% of the regular dividend 
on the 1923 basis on all annual divi- 
dend policies (except group and whole- 
sale insurances) issued prior to 1922. 

Letter to Industrial Field Force 

In a statement to industrial field 
force President Duffield says that per- 
manent paid-up addition dividends, 
which apply to Industrial policies is- 
sued prior to 1915, and premium divi- 
dends, which apply to policies issued 
during 1915-18 inclusive, have been al- 
lowed at scales showing substantial in- 
creases over those for last year. Other 
dividends are generally on the same 
scale as for 1921. 

In reference to special dividends 
President Duffield informs the indus- 
trial field force: 

“In addition to increasing the regular 
dividends, as above, it has been found 
feasible to allow Special Dividends on 
Annual Dividend policies of all years 
of issue up to 1918, inclusive, these 
Special Dividends taking the form of 
Permanent Paid-up Additions on issues 
prior to 1915, and Premium Dividends 
on the later issues. 

“On Deferred Dividend policies, to 
which the Special Dividends do not 
apply, increases in the Cash Five-year 
Dividends have been made. 

‘Details of the new dividend arrange- 
ments follow: 

“1, Paid-up Addition Dividends have 
been continued on an increased scale, 
as shown in the enclosed detailed state- 
ment (Form 769). It will be noticed 
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that these additions apply to all policies 
(including policies paid-up at age 75) 
issued from 1875 up to 1914, inclusive, 
but do not apply to issues of 1915, 1916, 
1917 and 1918, as the greater part of 
these policies provided by their terms 
for dividends on the premium receipt 
book. These additions are effective 
from December 30, 1922. Dividend Cer- 
tificates are now in course of prepara- 
tion and a supply will be sent you at 
an early date. 

“2 Policies issued in 1915, 1916, 1917 
and 1918 have been allowed a dividend 
equal to Six Weeks’ Premiums for 1s- 
sues of 1915 and Five Weeks’ Premiums 
for the issues of other years, with an 
additional Special Dividend of Five 
Weeks’ Premiums in each case, mak- 
ing the total dividends for the year 
Eleven Weeks’ Premiums and Ten 
Weeks’ Premiums, respectively. 


“3. On Regular Premium - paying 
Whole Life policies (not including Spe- 
cial Industrial or Special Adult poli- 
cies) issued prior to 1897, Paid-up One- 
year Term Additions, as allowed last 
year, effective December 30, 1922, pro- 
vide a handsome further addition to 
the claim in event of death within one 
year from the above date. 


“4. On Regular Premium - paying 
Whole Life policies (not including Spe- 
cial Adult policies issued in 1897) 1s- 
sued during the years 1897 to 1906, in- 
clusive, liberal Additional Benefits will 
be paid in event of death during the 
year 1923. Policies in this section 
issued in Wisconsin after July 1, 1905, 
or in Maryland after July 1, 1906, will 
not receive these Additional Benefits 
as the State laws prescribed a special 
dividend system for such policies. 

“5. Twenty-year Cash Dividends will 
be paid on the maturity in 1923 of 
Child’s Endowment policies issued in 
1903. These dividends will be settlea 
by the claim department when the ma- 
tured endowments are paid. 

“§, Five-year Cash Dividends will be 
paid in 1923 on Premium-paying Whole 
Life policies issued in 1898 and 1903. 
These dividends are equivalent to 
Twenty Weeks’ Premiums on the issues 
of 1898 and Fifteen Weeks’ Premiums 
on the issue of 1903 and must be paid 
in cash if the policyholder so desires, 
but may be credited on the premium 
receipt book if the policyholder agrees. 
In order to secure prompt settlement, 
these dividends may be paid at any 
time after January 1, 1923. 


“7, Special Adult policies issued in 
1893 are, by their terms, entitled to a 
sixth Dividend Addition on reaching 
their thirtieth anniversaries in 1923. 
The addition will be one per cent of 
the face value of the policy and will 
be considered part of the policy and 
subject to the same conditions and 
agreements. 


“If the holders of policies included in 
the last paragraph so desire, the poli- 
cies may be sent in for endorsement, 
but this is not actually necessary in 
any case. 

“These increased dividends are evi- 
dence of the company’s desire to give 
its policyholders the full benefit of the 
favorable conditions prevailing in 1922, 
and will, I am sure, assist you in your 
important work of conserving existing 
business and adding new business to 
the books,” 





CONTINUE CONCESSION 

President Duffield, of The Prudential, 
has informed superintendents, agency 
organizers and detached assistants of 
the company that the concession first 
made in 1907, whereby Industrial Life 
policies dated prior to January 1, 1907, 
are made free or paid-up policies on the 
insured attaining age 75, is continued 
in cases where the insured shall attain 
age 75 during 1923. 

Industrial policies dated from Janu- 
ary 1, 1907, to December 31, 1915, be- 
come automatically paid-up on the sev- 
enty-fifth birthday, and those dated 
after January 1, 1916, on the anniver- 
sary preceding the seventieth birthday 
of the insured, according to their terms. 


PRUDENTIAL ENDOWMENTS 





Company’s Action on Payments Due on 
Policies Issued in 
1903-6-7-8 





President Duffield in a statement to 
the Industrial field force relative to en- 
dowment due on policies issued in 1903, 
1906, 1907 and 1908, says: 

Unde? the “Limited-Payment Life and 
Endowment” policy first issued in 1906, 
certain endowments, as shown in the 
following table, will fall due in 1923 on 


the attainment of age twenty-five by 
the insured: 
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1906 9 $46 in 1922 or 1923 
1906 8 48 in 1923 or 1924 
1907 10 44 in 1922 or 1923 
1907 9 46 in 1923 or 1924 
1908 10 44 in 1923 or 1924 


The policy numbers in question will 


fall between Nos. 21,371,921 and 25,357,- 


800, and the agent should examine any 
policy between these numbers, which 
was issued at ages indicated, and the 
premium on which is 10 cents (as the 
policy in question was issued only for 
a ten-cent premium), to see whether it 
is a “Limited-Payment Life and Endow- 
ment” policy. If this should prove to 
be the case, the agent should make a 
note of the policy and the policyholder’s 
attention should be drawn to the fact 
that an endowment as shown above will 
be payable when the twenty-fifth birth- 
day is reached. As soon as this date 
arrives, Form 4690 (Industrial Endow- 
ment Claim form) should be completed 
and forwarded to the home office, to- 
gether with the policy, when the latter 
will be endorsed and returned to the 
policyholder accompanied by check for 
the amount of the endowment, plus 
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We are giving them to our salesmen at the rate of 


40,000 PER YEAR 








Established 
1879 








dividend additions, less any lien that 
may be existing on the policy. Forms 
4690 will be furnished on requisition. 
Twenty-Year Child’s Endowments is- 
sued in 1903 will also fall due for pay- 
ment. 





WILL VISIT ALL AGENCIES 


It is understood that second vice- 
presidents Davis and Stevenson, of the 
Equitable Life Assurance Society, will 
visit all the agencies of the Society 
during 1922. Mr. Davis will discuss 
the various problems of interest to 
managers, district managers and super- 
visors; and Mr. Stevenson ways and 
means to increase the efficiency of in- 
dividual agents. 





NAMED BY MANHATTAN 


R. L. Ott and W. L. Burruss have 
been appointed state agents for Vir- 
ginia for the Manhattan Life, with Rich- 
mond headquarters, succeeding Herbert 
S. Rawlings, who recently organized an 
insurance agency in Norfolk to handle 
general lines. Both have been with the 
Richmond agency of the Equitable of 
New York for several years. 











tatives, among other things: 


T. LOUIS HANSEN, 


Vice-President 


Home Office « = a 








Agency Co-operation 


as practiced by THE GUARDIAN furnishes to our represen- 


AN AGENT’S TRAINING COURSE—A complete and 
original Educational Course for new and old Agents. 


ADVERTISING HELPS—A Prospect Bureau that devel- 
ops real insurance sales opportunities. Useful advertising 
material which is appreciated by prospects and policy- 
holders helps our Agents to secure new prospects, hold 
old business, and build good will. 


If you want to know the whole story of what this 
Company is doing for its agents, address: 


or GEORGE L. HUNT, 


The Guardian Life Insurance 
Company of America 


Established 1860 under the Laws of the State of New York 


Supt. of Agencies 


50 Union Square, New York 























We Help Our Salesmen 


BANKERS LIFE COMPANY 


Des Moines 


Geo. Kuhns 
President 

















NO MORE 3-CENT POLICIES 





Prudential Fixes 5-Cent Minimum Pre- 
mium; Withdraws Industrial Infan- 
tile 20-Year Payment Life 





President Duffield, of The Prudential, 
writes to industrial field men of that 
company this statement in reference to 
Three-cent policies and Infantile Twen- 
ty-year Payment Life policies: 

“In view of the fact that changed con- 
ditions have very greatly reduced the 
number of applications for three-cent 
Industrial policies, it is felt that such 
policies are no longer necessary and it 
has, therefore, been decided to issue in 


the future Industrial policies only with 
a weekly premium of five cents or more. 
“Owing to the number of attractive 
forms of infantile contracts now avail- 
able, the Industrial Infantile Twenty- 
year Payment Life Policy is very rarely 
called for, and it has been decided to 
withdraw this policy also. The Adult 
Twenty-year Payment Life Policy will 
continue to be issued as heretofore.” 





VISUALIZES 1922 WRITINGS 





Compares Nine and a Half Billions 
Insurance With Other Leading 
U. S. Statistics 





Henry F. Tyrrell, legislative counsel 
of the Northwestern Mutual Life, in a 
review of the year for a Milwaukee 
paper, estimates that in 1922 the com- 
panies issued a billion dollars in excess 
of the amount issued last year. He 
estimates that the amount written in 
1922 is about nine and a half billions. 
Mr. Tyrrell tries to visualize this tre- 
mendous achievement. He asks if the 
public really comprehends what this 
sum of nine and a half billions repre- 
sents. 

“It is rather appalling and awesome,” 
he says. “Nine and a half billion do?- 
lars is almost as much as the total life 
insurance in force in the United States 
twenty years ago. It is a sum greater, 
twenty times over, than the gross rev- 
enue in 1921 of the 52,168 post offices 
in the United States; a sum equal in 
amount to the value of the annual out- 
put of all the coal in the world; a sum 
in excess of the value of all the exports 
and imports of our great nation for the 
year 1921; a sum greater in amount 
than the capital stock of all the rail- 
roads of the country; a sum exceeding 
the value of all the farm crops of the 
United States in any year prior to 1917; 
a sum greater than that representing 
the annual value of all the live stock 
products of the United States; a sum 
sufficient to pay, twice over, all out- 
standing real estate farm mortgages in 
the United States; a sum six times the 
value of all the church property in the 
United States; a sum _ representing 
double the amount of all civil pensions 
paid by the United States on account 
of all wars; a sum almost equal to the 
money loaned by the U. S. to its allies 
in the late war; a sum in excess of 
the actual money in circulation in the 
United States at this time. 
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R, W. Moore, Jr., Heads 
Boston Underwriters 


HIS RECORD IN LIFE INSURANCE 





Member of Moore & Summers, Which 
in First Year Led All General 
Agencies of Company 





Robert W. Moore, Jr., has been elect- 
ed president of the Boston Life Under- 
writers Association. He has the dis- 
tinction of being the youngest man 
elected to the office. It is not to be 
wondered at, however, as he is extreme- 
ly popular and has held every office 
within the gift of the local association, 





ROBERT W. MOORE, JR. 


as well as being prominent also in the 
councils of the national body. 

Mr. Moore has scored a remarkable 
record as a life insurance man. He is 
a member of Moore & Summers, home 
office general agents of the New Eng- 
land Mutual Life. During 1922, which 
is the first year of its existence, his 
firm has thus far led all general agen- 
cies of the company for the country by 
paying for more than $8,000,000 of life 
insurance. Individually he has been 
“high man” for the company for three 
or four years past and has been con- 
sistently on its “producers” list, his per- 
sonal record now merging into that of 
the agency firm of which he is a mem- 
ber. 

Graduate of Colgate 


“Bob” was born in Hamilton, N. Y., 
and was graduated from Colgate Uni- 
versity. He entered the life insurance 
business shortly after graduation, and 
immediately took his place in the first 
rank of producers. 

His impressive stature and his “Billy 
be damned,” cheerful disposition have 
helped him to attain the popularity 
which he now enjoys. He has a sum- 
mer residence at Boothbay Harbor, and 
claims to have in “Lotta Pep” the fast- 
est power-boat on the Maine coast. 

He received a thundering round of 
applause when his election was an- 
nounced at the annual dinner of the 
Boston Life Underwriters and his many 
friends extended their personal con- 
gratulations to him after the dinner was 
over. 





WITH COURTENAY BARBER 
William R. Dudley, of Chicago, is 
now associated with Courtenay Barber, 
general agent of the Equitable Society 
in Chicago. He specializes in individual 
life policies and plans for group life 

protection for manufacturing plants. 





NO MANAGERIAL CONFERENCE 
The Equitable Life Assurance Society 


will not hold a managerial conference 
during January. 











JACK AND THE 
BEAN-STALK 


All who believe in Jack and the Bean- 
stalk, hold up your hands? Not a hand up! 
Of course you don’t believe in it. The idea 
that a stalk could grow from a bean in a 
night that would carry some one up to riches, 
fame and honor, is too absurd for belief! 


But don’t you really believe it, after all? 
Aren’t you expecting your family to enjoy 
wealth and good position some day? And 
how do you expect they will get them? There 
are two ways in which we dream of getting 
these things, you know: by steady prepara- 
tion; and by the bean-stalk plan. 


If you are putting away a part of each 
month’s earnings methodically, and putting 
the proper part of it into life insurance, you 
and yours are on the certain road to pros- 
perity and the independence that comes with 
prosperity. Maybe you believe that way. 
But if you let all of each month’s earnings 
slip through your hands while you wait for 
the magic bean to work its miracle; if your 
family might lose you over-night and lose 
protection with you—why, maybe you be- 
lieve in Jack and the Bean-stalk after all. 


Life insurance builds estates. 


The Prudential 


insurance Company of America 
Incornorated under the Inws of the State of New Jersey 


EDWARD D. DUFFIELD, President 
flome Office, Newark, New Jersey 








Hancock’s Weekly 
Dividends Increased 


FROM 3 TO 10 WEEKS ABATEMENT 





Brief History of Company’s Broaden- 
ing and Liberalizing of Weekly 
Premium Contracts 





Important announcements about new 
and larger scale of weekly premium 
policyholders’ dividends were announced 
this week by the John Hancock. 

The new scale to weekly premium 
policyholders for 1923 amounts to an 
abatement of the weekly premium for 
from three to ten weeks, according to 
the length of time the policy has been 
in force. 

This action is the culminating step in 
plans pursued for some years past, to 
equalize the benefits to all weekly pre- 
mium policyholders and stabilize the 
reserves on these contracts. 

The story of the company’s expert- 
ence in the Weekly Premium branch 
has been a very interesting one. It be 
gan to issue these policies in 1879, when 
the business was in the very earliest 
stages of development. The John Han- 
cock was the first mutual company to 
do this class of life insurance. 

Important Steps 


In 1908 the John Hancock adopted 
the Standard Industrial Mortality Table 
which in 1911 was officially authorized 
by Massachusetts. This put the re- 
serves for this class of business on a 
much higher scale, and over $7,000,000 
was added up to the year 1913. 

The company took another important 
step in 1909 in broadening and liberaliz- 
ing the weekly premium contracts, an- 
nouncing that after the seventy-fourth 
birthday of the insured the policy 
should remain in ful! force for the re- 
mainder of life without the payment of 
further premiums. To make this pro- 
vision apply also on policies previously 
issued the sum of $1,750,000 was added 
to the reserves. 

At this point the company took the 
most important step in equalizing bene- 
fits and stabilizing reserves, by apply- 
ing to the entire weekly premium bust- 
ness the same benefits granted on poli- 
cies issued under the higher mortality 
table beginning with January 1, 1914. 
All the benefits to each and every pol- 
icyholder were made equal, irrespective 
of the nature of the contract or the date 
issued. 

To accomplish this an additional sum 
was set aside each year until 1921, when 
the reserves were increased by over 
$12,100,000. The amount of insurance 
thus permanently added to the weekly 
premium policies totaled over $58,700,- 
000. 

The final chapter of this interesting 
history is now added in the new divi- 
dend scale for 1923, which means not 
only equitable surplus distribution to 
all weekly premium policyholders, but 
also an ascending scale of surplus par- 
ticipation based on the duration of the 
policy. , 


A QUICK SALESMAN 

Agent John Tierney of the field staff 
of the Philadelphia agency of the Guar- 
dian Life, celebrated his start as a life 
underwriter by turning in an applica- 
tion on the first day. The policy has 
been issued and paid for and the seller 
has received his commission. By the 
way, the prospect was sold right, hav- 
ing paid the full year’s premium when 
he placed his signature on the dotted 
line. 





MORSS SUCCEEDS WALKER 
Matthew Walker. manager of agencies 
of the Provident Life & Trust, has re- 
signed. He will probably continue in 
the insurance business along general 
agency lines. Franklin C. Morss has 
been made manager of agencies. 
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Feet: : Collins Farm 
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rkansas 
OKLAHOM Uy, 
HOME OFFICE Uh 


eee iG secured 
S-. | Ca by select 
pares oe areas of the 
“Oye? Southwest's 
Gded Fa‘m Lands 


HE fat black soil of Louisiana, broad acres in 
Texas, rich lands in Oklahoma, Colorado, Arkan- 
sas, New Mexico and Kansas—these make Collins 
Farm Mortgages safe, sure and sought-after. 
Collins Farm Mortgages come from the most pro- 
ductive states of the south and southwest—and only 
rT ° ° 
Thirty-eight years = from select areas of these select states. 
without the loss of a 
cent of principal or aaa 
interest to a single The map shows our loan territory and the location of 
investor.” ° 
our home and field offices. The shaded portions show 


where the majority of our non-Oklahoma loans are 
made. 
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One of a series of advertisements addressed 
to the insurance men of the United States. 


For further information, address 


ie F.B.Collins Investment Ca 


Oklahoma City, Okla. 
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Field Impressed 
By Crocker’s Visit 


DEMOCRACY AND IDEALISM 





Gave Inspiration to All He Met, Says 
Superintendent Donovan, Long 
Island City 





Walton L. Crocker, president of the 
John Hancock, who recently returned 
to Boston after a visit to a number of 
cities where he met members of the 
agency force en masse and delivered 
a number of speeches, carrying to the 
field the John Hancock spirit, and out- 
lining the company’s ambitions, aspira- 
tions and responsibilities, made a re- 
markable impression on the field corps. 
The Eastern Underwriter asked a num- 
ber of prominent John Hancock repre- 
sentatives who heard Mr. Crocker speak 
to give their impressions of the com- 
pany’s new president and what they 
got out of the meetings. 

The views of several of these repre- 
sentatives as furnished this paper 
follow: 


J. T. Donovan, Superintendent, Long 
Island City, L. I. 

The recent speaking tour of Walton 
L. Crocker, our distinguished president, 
resulted in the creation of a spirit of 
loyalty to a cause that has never been 
equalled in the history of life insur- 
ance organization work. Those privi- 
leged to hear him had mentally clasped 
his hand in a hearty handshake long 
before the physical privilege of so do- 
ing had become theirs at the meetings’ 
termination. Those responding to the 
call for attendance were made up of 
many men of many minds, but so im- 
pressed were they with the president’s 
personality, logic, efficiency, justice and 
remarkable mastery of everything that 
is a part of life insurance, that it might 
be truthfully said that in so far as the 
mental resolution of! those present was 
concerned a photograph of their minds 
(if such were possible), would reveal 
a composite picture of that of our 
worthy president’s. 

There were many points brought out 
affecting the proper conduct of, our 
business, changes announced of achar- 
acter beneficial to policyholders, and 
employes, but what impressed most 
was the evident desire to vitalize and 
energize a respect and consideration 
for the whole public (of which the 
company’s policyholders are a_ part), 
that would prove to be the forebears Of 
a service branding company’s activities 
synonymous with justice, honor, com- 
petency and fidelity. Much of the in- 
spiration attending the efforts of our 
field workers can be traced to the 
high respect that they have always had 
for the fairness with which the com- 
pany has treated the interests of the 
policyholders and employes. This had 
been sufficient to maintain a prominent 
position for our company in the rapid 
march of progress recorded by the 
great life insurance organizations of 
our time. That this inspiration was 
re-vitalized and greatly increased by 
the president in his recent talks to the 
field and office workers is fully realized 
by all that attended, and must be by 
the president, as none could be the 
object of so many spoken expressions 
of respect and good-will as were ex- 
changed immediately after, yes, for 
some days after the meetings without 
sensing the spontaneous lasting and 
wonderful effect of his counsel and 
advice. 

That the John Hancock has a per- 
sonality is an indisputable fact, as is 
vouched for by the enthusiasm of its 
great organization of clerical and field 
workers; and this personality is the 
child of the company’s official family, 
who by every official act bespeak honor, 
efficiency and justice; and their evident 
respect for those essentials create and 
transmit to their co-workers in field 
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BASIL S. WALSH, President 
JOSEPH L. DURKIN, Secretary 


INDEPENDENCE SQUARE 








DR. E. BRYAN KYLE, Medical Directo 


HOME LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY of AMERICA | 


INCORPORATED 1899 
PROTECTS THE ENTIRE FAMILY 
This Company issues all modern forms of policy contracts from BIRTH to @ years 
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and office a degree of enthusiasm and 
loyalty that none but a worthy cause 
led by worthy men could generate and 
maintain. 

The meetings might be fittingly de- 
scribed as a triumph for all that is de- 
sirable in the proper conduct of a mod- 
ern life insurance business. Courtesy 
was never more conspicuous; respect 
was never more evident; and the de- 
sire to co-operate never more resolute. 
The fallacy of a distinct and unsur- 
mountable barrier between officer and 
man was never more completely and 


satisfactorily relegated to the tender 


mercies of the custodian of false im- 

pressions and mistaken ideas. 

Charles A. Macauley, State Agent, De- 
troit. 

On his visit to Detroit on October 2' 
Mr. Crocker had dinner with the repre. 
sentatives of the company and met 
them as man to, man, without for- 
mality or fuss, so that they went away 
feeling that they had met a friend ana 
with a very warm feeling of respect 
and affection for him. 

In his talk to the representatives, 
Mr. Crocker impressed them with the 
fact that the company stood firmly for 
the best intérests of the policyholders, 
which meant safety and service always 
and a broad vision of the responsibili- 
ties to the policyholders and the public, 
with a surplus adequate for all emer- 
gencies, rather than large dividends 
regardless of it. 

The democracy of the company with 
its representatives in the Home Office 
and the field, the average years of ser- 
vice of its executives in the field and 
the Home Office, are reflected in the 
personnel of the agency force, so that 
all feel “a common interest, a’ pride in 


the management and a confidence, in, 
the principles of the company’s man- 


agement, which is carried to the public, 
so that the good will of the policyhold- 
ers is the resulting effect. 

Long service and human relations 
throughout the company’s various de- 


partments of work, create an atmos- 
phere which is not hard to term per- 
sonality. 

Mr. Crocker is known to the writer 
as a man whose aims and ambitions 
are dominated by fairness, firmness and 
frankness. Conditions may change, but 
his principles, never. Add to this his 
technical knowledge of the business 
and his broad vision. What more could 
you ask for leadership? 

W. S. Stimmel, General Agent, Pitts- 
burgh. 

On November 13 Mr. Crocker and his 
party entertained at the William Penn 
Hotel in this city about sixty men con- 
nected with the Pittsburgh agency. The 
guests were high-class men, many of 
whom have been with this agency from 
fifteen to thirty years, and it is their 
unanimous opinion that Mr. Crocker 
fully measures up to their expectations 
in every way. In his personality, tem- 
perament, intellectual force and mental 
outlook, he typifies all that is tradition- 
ally good in John Hancock history. He 
is democratic in manner, kindly in 
spirit, frank in expression, logical in 
reasoning, sound in principle, and ideat 
in ethics; therefore, he inspires confi- 
dence in men and confidence in the suc- 
cess of his administration. His many 
excellent personal qualities, coupled 
with many years of training and prep- 
aration, plus his largeness of vision 
and his keenness of perception, give 
him a peculiar and special fitness for 
the executive head of a large and ex- 
panding life insurance company. To 
those of us who have for many years 
watched his star ascend, it seems that 
in him the promise of great leadership 
is bound to be fulfilled. 


‘Paul F. Clark, General Agent Eastern 


», , Massachusetts. 


You have asked me first to give the 
impression made by Mr. Crocker on the 
field force. 

In this particular series of meetings, 
as was expected, he absolutely sold 
himself to every man in the entire 
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agency organization. He made the 
trip to become acquainted with the 
men behind the rate book and certainly 
no president of any life insurance com- 
pany ever went any further to really 
become acquainted than he did on this 
occasion. 

Thirty men in my own organization 
heard him speak in Boston and came 
away from the meeting positively in- 
spired and with the firm conviction that 
a truly big man is controlling the des- 
tinies of our company. 

You have asked me secondly to men- 
tion the chief points brought out as the 
real aim and purpose of the company. 


Mr. Crocker laid particular stress 
upon the fact that this company, while 
possibly accused at times of ultra-con- 
servatism, believed first of all in the 
absolute security of every policy con- 
tract held by its members; that this 
must come ahead of net cost and other 
features making for salability. 


He also asked us to consider our- 
selves always as representatives of an 
institution serving the needs of others 
unselfishly, rather than working for our 
own personal aggrandizement. 

I am going to answer the third and 
fourth questions which you have asked, 
together. 

There is a great inspiration in repre- 
senting the John Hancock, principally 
because the company has a personality. 

First of all, from the very beginning, 
it has always stood absolutely for civil 
service and everyone now serving the 
company as general agent or superin- 
tendent, has been promoted to this posi- 
tion from that of agent or assistant 
superintendent. More than this, every- 
one in the field has the feeling that 
the Home Office is always really inter- 
ested in him, individually. 

In brief, Mr. Crocker is a genius, 


loved by everyone in the entire John 
Hancock family. 





SUCCESSION DUTIES 
Legislative Committee of Life Under- 
writers Association Wants 
Remission 








One of the tasks to which the Legis- 
lation Committee of the Life Under- 
writers Association of Canada has ap- 
plied itself during the past year has 
been to get all the Provincial Govern- 
ments in line on the matter of remis- 
sion of succession duties on life insur- 
ance policies taken out for the express 
purpose of paying the duties. The idea 
is that when a man provides for suc- 
cession duties by specific insurance, the 
policy, it may be, being written payable 
to the Provincial Treasurer, that part 
of his estate should not, at his death, 
be taxed. In such circumstances the 
Government secures its dues without 
any delay, and this convenience is worth 
some consideration. It is not unlikely 
that the association will be successful 
in getting this concession. Another 
matter upon which it is hoped to secure 
relief is the general exclusion from suc- 
cession duties of life insurance payable 
to widows and/or minor children, i. e., 
children who are minors at the time of 
the parent’s death. This is allowed to 
some extent already in some of the 
western provinces. The association 
hopes to get this benefit throughout the 
Dominion, says “Canadian Insurance.” 





A REMARKABLE ACHIEVEMENT 

Just what can be done by hard con- 
centration and intelligent application in 
life insurance is demonstrated by the 
really remarkable record made this 
year by Lawrence Priddy, of the New 
York Life, one of the most prominent 
agents in New York. Despite the fact 
that Mr. Priddy was incapacitated for 
months, during which time he was away 
from, his desk, he succeeded in leading 
all New York Life agents for the first 
nine months of 1922, and will finish the 
year among the leaders. He paid for 
about $3,000,000 in his own company 
and a lot more in other companies, 
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Nebraska’s Law 
On Liquidation 


SHOWS RECENT TENDENCIES 


Type of Benevolent Statute of Growing 
Importance in State Insurance 
Supervision 
The tendency in recent years to In- 
corporate in the insurance codes of the 
states benevolent statutes for the ad- 
ministration of impaired or otherwise 
embarrassed insurance organizations 
for the protection of policyholders is 
expected to have increasing importance 
in the future through a liberalizing of 
these laws. The Nebraska statute, 
which has been in successful operation, 
provides for the carrying on of the 
business of concerns taken over under 
the law, by a “Department of Trade 
and Commerce.” The part of the law 
covering the administration of such 
business is as follows: : 

When a Company is Insolvent 

Whenever any domestic company is 
insolvent, or has refused to submit its 
books, papers, accounts, or affairs to 
the reasonable inspection and examina- 
tion of the department of trade ana 
commerce, or has neglected or refused 
to observe an order of the department 
of trade and commerce, to make good 
within the time prescribed by law, any 
deficiency, whenever the capital of a 
stock company, or the reserve of a 
mutual company, shall have become 
impaired, or it has by contract of re- 
insurance, or otherwise transferred or 
attempted to transfer substantially its 
entire property or business, or entered 
into any transaction the effect of which 
is to merge (merge) substantially its 
entire property or business in the prop- 
erty or business of any other company 
without first having obtained the writ- 
ten approval of the department of 
trade and commerce, or is found, after 
an examination, to be in such condition 
that its further transaction of business 
would be hazardous to its policyholders, 
or to its creditors, or to its stockhold- 
ers, or to the public; or has wilfully 
violated its articles of incorporation or 
association or any law of this state, or 
whehever any trustee, director, man- 
ager or officer thereof has refused to 
be examined under oath touching its 
affairs, the department of trade and 
commerce may apply to the. district 
court, or any judge thereof, in the 
county or judicial district in which the 
principal office of such company is lo- 
cated, for an order directing such com- 
pany to show cause why the department 
of trade and commerce should not take 
possession of its property, records and 
effects and conduct or close its bust- 
ness, and for such other relief as the 
nature of the case and the interest of 
its policyholders, creditors, stockhold- 
ers or the public may require. 

On such application, or at any time 
thereafter, such court or judge may, in 
his discretion, issue an order restrain- 
ing such company from the transaction 
of its business, or disposition of its 
property, records, and effects until the 
further order of the court. On the re- 
turn of such order to show cause, and 
after a full hearing, the court shall 
either deny the application or direct 
the department of trade and commerce 
forthwith to take possession of the 


“property, records and effects, and con- 


duct the business of such company, and 
retain such possession and conduct the 
business until on the application of the 
department of trade and commerce, or 
of such company, it shall, after a like 
hearing, appear to the court that the 
cause of such order directing the de- 
partment of trade and commerce to 
take possession has been removed, and 
that tne company can properly resume 
possession of its property, records and 
effects, and the conduct of the business. 

If, on a like application and order 
to show cause, and after a full hear- 
ing, the court shall order the liquida- 
tion of the business of such company, 
such liquidation shall be made by and 
under the direction of the department 


of trade and commerce, which may deal 
with the property, records, effects and 
business of such company in the name 
of the department of trade and com- 
merce or in the name of the company, 
as the court may direct and it shall 
be vested by operation of law with 
title to all the property effects,  con- 
tracts and rights of action of such com- 
pany ag of the date of the order so 
directing it to liquidate. The filing or 
recording of such order in the office of 
the register of deeds in any county 
where property is located in the state 
shall impart the same notice that a 
deed, bill of sale, or other evidence of 
title, duly filed or recorded by such 
company would have imparted. 

For the purpose of this section, the 
department of trade and commerce 
shall have power to appoint one or 
more special employes as its assistants, 
and to employ such counsel and clerks 
as may be deemed necessary to give 
each of such persons such powers to 
assist the department of trade and com- 
merce as the department of trade and 
commerce may consider proper. 





Even the wealthy man who expects 
to have a large estate may be induced 
to leave his wife and daughters and 
grandchildren small income policies to 
provide “pin money” to pay for small 


luxuries. — Equitable Life Assurance 
Society. 


COST PER SALE TOO HIGH 





Winslow Russell Says Business Cannot 
Stand Heavy Acquisition Costs 
of Average Agent 





In an address before the Boston Life 
Underwriters Association Winslow Rus- 
sell, vice-president and agency manager 
of the Phoenix Mutual, said that the 
uncovered human values in this country 
were increasing more rapidly than the 


covered. Seven hundred and fifty bil- 
lions worth of coverable human life has 
less than sixty billions of coverage. Less 
than 40,000 life salesmen are making a 
living, while more than a hundred thou- 
sand other men are licensed and given 
rate books to undertake this work with- 
out adequate training. 

The thirty-odd thousand legitimate 
life insurance salesmen are underpaid, 
Mr. Russell said, because the hundred 
thousand are overpaid. He declared for 
a wholesale salvaging of commissions 
row going to the one-case men, brokers 
and part-timers. No other business, he 
said, could stand the acquisition costs 
that are imposed upon life insurance by 


the cost per call or cost per sale of the 
average life insurance salesman. Fifty- 


eight calls have to be made by the aver- 
age agent to earn a hundred dollars in 
commissions. 

“The task of the next decade in both 
home office and field,” said Mr. Russell, 
“is to reduce the acquisition cost of 
protecting American homes with life in- 
surance without reducing the income 
of the legitimate life insurance coun- 
selor in the field. This can be done 
only through a plan which will conserve 
his time and which will lead his needy 
client to recognize him as an essential 
part of his business and home program. 
If, through the breaking down of the 
resistance of the buyer, our salesmen 
can protect twice as many homes with 
the same number of calls he is now 
making, we shall be in the way of solv- 
ing one of the greatest economic prob- 
lems now facing the nation.” 





AN UNBREAKABLE WILL 
“Life insurance writes a will in a way 
that no court can break,” recently re- 
marked a judge with more than twenty 
years’ experience in orphans’ court 
cases. 





CARNEGIE WINTER TERM 
The winter term of the Carnegie 
School of Life Insurance Salesmanship 
opens January 2, 1923. Applications 
have been received from all parts of 
the United States and from Canada. 
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“It ain’t the individual, nor the army as a whole, 
But the everlastin’ teamwork of every bloomin’ 
soul,” 


TEAMWORK is the spirit of the Union Central 
Life Insurance Company. Each individual agent 
knows that the Company is back of him, ready to 


encourage and urge him onward in his work. 


Indications of Company progress during the past 
year are the establishment of a Service Bureau—the 
adoption of new policy contracts—increased cash 
values—and an increase in the interest rate to 5 per 
cent on policy proceeds and on dividends left on 


deposit. 








Such progress gives two in one satisfaction— 
satisfaction to policy-holders—satisfaction to agents. 


You SERVE the Public 


If You SERVE 


You SERVE Yourself 


The Union Central Life Insurance Company 








Cincinnati, Ohio 
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The Columbian National Life Insurance Company 
Boston, Massachusetts 
ARTHUR E. CHILDS, President 
Columbian National Agents are in a position to offer the best forms of 
LIFE, ACCIDENT, and HEALTH INSURANCE 


Policies backed by one of the strongest companies in the country, having 
ample capital, surplus and highest standard of reserves. 





to develop and hold their business. 





Incorporated 185] 
BERKSHIRE LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
Pittsfield, Mass. 
W. D. WYMAN, President 


This Company has always pursued those policies in the conduct of its business that 
have given it a high Spestlen for stability and fair dealing. see 


Has always extended reasonable assistance and encouragement to its representatives 


Has always rendered the highest grade of service to its policyholders. 
WINFIELD 8. WELD, Supt. of Agencies 
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E. F. Holmes Dies After 
Long Fight For Health 


TRAVELERS FATHER CONFESSOR 


Remarkable Sympathetic Personality; 
Company Kept His Office Sacrosanct 
During Absence 





Travelers men throughout Greater 
New York were in tears this week over 
the death in Ridgefield, Conn., on Tues- 


day night of Earles F. Holmes, metro- 
politan manager of that company, whose 
popularity in insurance circles has not 
had a parallel here in twenty years. He 
had been in poor health since 1919, 
when he suffered from a sprained leg. 
Later he contracted heart trouble and 
for some time one side of his body was 
totally paralyzed. He made a hard fight 
to regain health and practiced walking 
like a child in his back yard with the 
aid of a cane and a crutch. He was 
born in 1861. 

Although unable to visit 76 William 
street except on the rarest of occasions, 
such was the esteem in which he was 
held by his company that the Travelers 
maintained sacrosanct his room with 
his name on the door, one of the finest 
tributes ever paid to an insurance com- 
pany representative. When the company 
moved to 55 John street, he was told 
that it had prepared an office for him 
waiting for him to come back. Early in 
December Mr. Holmes thought his 
health had returned to such an extent 
that he visited his office and spent sev- 
eral hours a day for two days. The Trav 
elers people from all over the city came 
in to pay their respects and to wish him 
well. Two days’ strain, however, was 
too much and he did not return. 


Came Here From West 


Mr. Holmes was born in Chicago and 
began his career in the publishing busi- 
ness. Later he went into life insurance 
and from that into accident. In 1892 he 
was called to New York to become 
superintendent of agents of the United 
States Mutual Accident Association, 
predecessor of the United States Cas- 
ualty. Subsequently, he went to the 
Travelers as assistant superintendent 
of agencies. He left to become secre- 
tary of the Inter-State Casualty Com- 
pany, where he remained until that 
company was absorbed by the Pacific 
Mutual, when he was made Eastern 
secretary of the latter company. In 
1907 he returned to the Travelers as 
manager of the life and accident de- 
partment in New York and his title at 
the time of his death was metropolitan 
manager of the life department. 

The loyalty of the Travelers New 
York general agents to Mr. Holmes was 
strong. His fine diplomacy, his strong 
integrity and his deep sympathy drew 


men to him, and, no matter how humble 
the position of a man, Mr. Holmes was 
always ready to give him his best ad- 
vice. This sympathetic attitude was 
extended not only to Travelers men but 
to people with other companies and to 
newspaper men. Undoubtedly his popu- 
larity, vision and understanding had 
considerable to do with the great suc- 
cess that has been scored by the Trav- 
elers in New York City, especially in 
the earlier days. 

As an example of his influence over 
men, Joseph D. Bookstaver, one of the 
Travelers general agents, this week told 
the story of his first interview with 
“Pop” Holmes. His general agency was 
not very old and Mr. Bookstaver, ex- 
ceedingly annoyed about something, 
went into the office at 76 William street 
to have a showdown. He was so com- 
pletely mesmerized by the Holmes per- 
sonality that he did not once broach the 
subject he had in mind when he entered. 

About a year ago the leading repre- 
sentatives of the Travelers decided to 
pay “Pop” Holmes a surprise visit at 
his home in Ridgefield, Conn. Arrange- 
ments were made with a caterer for 
food, tables, chairs, etc., and with this 
equipment the Travelers men got into 
automobiles and traveled to Ridgefield, 


_ where a felicitous day was spent. 





Sir t 
Ww. Y. IRWIN DEAD 





Was Assistant. Liquidator for Pennsyl- 
vania Department; Collected 
Mutual Fire Assessments 





William Y. Irwin, of Norwood, Pa., 
for three years assistant liquidator for 
the Insurance Department of Pennsyl- 
vania, died at Philadelphia on Satur- 
day. 

Mr. Irwin was an experienced insur- 
ance man especially in life and frater- 
nal matters. He was past grand master 
of the Knights of the Golden Eagle. He 
is survived by a wife, three sons and 
a daughter. He was sixty-three years 
of age. Mr. Irwin was engaged in the 
work of collecting assessments levied 
upon members of mutual fire insurance 
companies which had been dissolved 
and the affairs of which were being 
liquidated by the Insurance Depart- 
ment, under statutory provisions. The 
work was most arduous. He personally 
interviewed hundreds of individuals in 
all sections of the state, and because 
of his energy, unusual business judg- 
ment, personality and integrity, he 
forestalled litigation in a way that was 
not only remarkable but which was of 
practical saving and benefit to the in- 
dividuals and the Department. He was 
inventor of a practical machine, the 
forerunner of one or more now in the 
market, to sell accident policies in pub- 
lic places by the “money in the slot” 
method. He was the highest type of 
family man and a most loyal servant 
of the Commonwealth. 





tives. 


Independence Square 





THE PENN MUTUAL 


is national in the scope of its operations. 
It is individual in the service that it renders 
to its members and to its field representa- 


Back of your independence it is ready to 
stand as an economic bulwark. 


The Penn Mutual Life Insurance Co. 


Philadelphia 








Wn. F. Dix, of Mutual, 
Writes Religious Book 


GIVES LAYMAN’S IDEA OF GOD 








Calls it Mistake to Confound Material 
With Spiritual Responsibility; 
Immortality Views 





William Frederick Dix, secretary of 
the Mutual Life, and Randall Salisbury, 
head of the mortgage department of 
the Guaranty Trust Company, New 
York, have written a book, “Man and 
the Two Worlds,” which they call a 
layman’s idea of God. Mr. Dix is a 
Princeton man and Mr. Salisbury is a 
Harvard man; they have been friends 
from childhood; have often discussed 
philosophic and religious subjects, and 
are profoundly religious. 

It is their opinion that evil in any 
form—poverty, ignorance, disease, war, 
crime, physical suffering—are not God’s 
will. No evil comes from Him and He 
has no direct means of preventing evil 
that arises from the processes of the 
material world. “On the contrary, He 
is arrayed on our side in our contest 
with nature,” say the authors. “Bter- 
nal sympathy and love flow from Him 
to us in our trouble, and, acting under 
His inspiration, we can rise above ma- 
terial disaster. God did not create the 
world and people it with His children, 
made in His own likeness, and then 
turn them over to the torture of the 


powers of evil. There are no spiritual 
powers of evil working against the spir- 
itual powers of good. God cannot con: 
‘trol the movements of the planets, the 
change of seasons, the winds, the tides, 
the storms, nor the growths of the 
fields, nor the birth, security, and 
death of brute or man. He cannot, 
consequently, answer the prayers for 
rain, nor for the safety of those who 
go down to the sea in ships, nor for 
the success or failure of contending 
armies. But He can inspire us with 
courage to bear catastrophes and un- 
derstand why they happen. 

“He is not a god of anger, a mere 
Jehovah, demanding a worship of ful- 
some flattery, constant confession of 
sinfulness and pleadings for forgive- 
ness, sitting up in some far heaven, 
listening to hints from humans as to 
how to run His world. He did not put 
into operation what we call natural 
laws and then allow us mortals to per- 
suade Him to make exceptions to thosu 
laws for our personal benefit. He can- 
not prolong the life of the dying child, 








PHILADELPHIA LIFE INSURANCE CO. 


Home Office Building: 
111 NORTH BROAD STREET, PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
President, CLIFTON MALONEY 


nor temper the wind to the shorn lamb, 
nor give Joshua the power to make the 
sun to stand still on the plains of 
Ajalon. How preposterous becomes the 
custom of requiring ‘sinners’ to abase 
themselves and—with a humility mixed 
with a secret desire to escape punish- 
ment—try to wheedle an irritated God 
into a lenient view of the case! How 
preposterous to think that the quintes- 
sence of altruism and love is a God 
who starts out to punish one of His 
children by visiting evil in one form 
or another upon him, and then changes 
His mind because of hymn singing and 
bead telling on the part of a penitent.” 


Is Man Immortal? 


The book ends with a discussion of 
the question: “Is man immortal?” 
Along this line the authors, who speak 
as of one mind, say: 

“So, to the question, ‘Is man im- 
mortal?’ I must first ask, ‘What do you 
mean by immortality?’ If you mean, 
‘Does his body and soul survive death?’ 
I would say, ‘yes.’ The body is a part 
of the material world, which is inde 
structible; the soul is a part of the 
spiritual world, which also is indestruc- 
tible. In that way man is immortal. As 
to the survival of personality, I confess 
that for myself I cannot imagine what 
one’s spiritual personality would be like 
when separated from the body, but that, 
since my soul is a very part of God, 
who is the quintessence of divine love, 
mercy, and charity, I am content to 
face life as it is here about me, filled 
with infinite possibilities to happiness, 
and am content with the great task of 
making it, as Christ has told us how, 
more abundant. We are already im- 
mortal. As for the details of the future, 
that belongs to the realm of dreams 
and surely to dream is the happy privi- 
lege of us all.” 





«TO SAIL AROUND WORLD 





Mr. and Mrs. William C. Johnson Plan 
Trip to Start in 
January 





William C. Johnson, vice-president of 
the Massachusetts Protective Associa- 
tion, Worcester, Mass., and Mrs. John- 
son in a couple of weeks will leave on 
a trip which will take them around the 
world. Mr. Johnson has been affiliated 
with insurance for thirty years and 
during most of that time has been under 
pressure of arduous work, and the voy- 
age will be for rest and recreation. 


PAN-AMERICAN LEADERS 

E. G. Simmons, vice-president and 
general manager of the Pan American 
Life of New Orleans, announces that 
R. M. Colquitt of Texas and J. C. Wood 
of North Carolina were the leaders of 
the company’s agents in amount of 
business and lives insured respectively. 

















ONLY HIGH-TYPE MEN AND WOMEN CAN OBTAIN CONTRACT 
TO REPRESENT THIS COMPANY. ; 
FOR SALESMEN AND SALESWOMEN OF SUCH TYPE WE HAVE 
AN INTERESTING CONTRACT TO OFFER, BACKED BY 
REAL CO-OPERATION. 


JACKSON MALONEY 
Vice-President 





A. MOSELEY HOPKINS 
Manager of Agencies 
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Selling a Program 
To Continue Salary 


MAKES 





PLAN STRONG 


Analysis Shows Average Cover Pro- 
vides Only Two or Three Years’ 
Salary Continuation 

A highly interesting analysis to show 
the salary continuation represented by 
a given. amount of life insurance has 
been made by Harry H. Peirce, assis- 
tant actuary of the Massachusetts Mu- 
tual Life, which he presents as follows: 


APPEAL 


There are two ways of writing insur- 
ance: first, on the lump sum _ basis; 
second, on the income basis. Each has 
its own proper place. The former 
method should be used when the pur- 
pose of the insurance is to provide for 
the payment of mortgages, inheritance 
taxes, loans, etc. For the majority of 
prospects, those who are seeking to pro- 
vide for their families, the income plan 
is undoubtedly more desirable. By using 
this method the agent can more easily 
picture the benefits and sell the con- 
tract on the idea of what it will do for 
the client’s family by continuing a part 
of his monthly salary. It has the fur- 
ther advantage of avoiding the stating 
of the face amount, which looms large 
in the prospect’s eyes. No matter what 
plan is presented, as soon as the cost 
is mentioned in dollars and cents there 
is apt to be an objection. Daily expen- 
ditures may be overlooked as insignifi- 
cant, but taxes, premiums, or infrequent 
bills are considered excessive. 

Using the Salary Measure 

There is a way with which you are all 
familiar that could be employed more 
often than it is to overcome this diffi- 
culty; namely, the use of a percentage 
of income or salary as a measure of the 
cost. For example, in group insurance, 
where the employer estimates his cost 
of protection as a percentage of the pay- 
roll, he gets a much clearer idea of the 
relative expense than he would have if 
only the actual amount of premiums 
were considered. In the same way, an 
individual can most accurately measure 
the expense of his own family protec- 
tion by considering it as a percentage 
of his salary or income. Although the 
amount of premium may appear large, 
the percentage of cost to income is-low, 
and the psychological effect on the pros- 
pect is decidedly advantageous to the 
agent. 

In order to illustrate this method of 
presentation there is given below a 
table showing what percentage of sal- 
ary is necessary to purchase amounts of 
Ordinary Life insurance which are mul. 
tiples of salary. Disability benefits to 
age 65 are included. 

Table | 
Ordinary Life with Waiver and Annuity 
to 65 Annual Percentage of Salary 
Required to Buy Protection 
from 1 to 5 Years After Death 


Proceeds at 


Death Age 20 Age 30 Age 40 
1 Year’s Salary.... 1.951% 2.484% 3.394% 
2 Years’ yi ee i 4.968 6.788 
3 na om ere 7.452 10.182 
4 we a sone 7omee 9.936 13.576 
5 = ig ose MSS 12.420 16.970 


The actual salary or income of your 
prospect is immaterial; by referring to 
Table I you can tell him what per cent 
is.required to purchase an amount of 
protection equal to from one to five 
times his salary. In fact, it is not neces- 
sary to refer to a table to get the per- 
centage; simply multiply the Ordinary 
Life premium per $1,000 as shown in 
the rate book at the proper age by the 
number of years the salary is to be 
continued and point off one place to the 
left. 

By the use of this plan the prospect 
can lay out a definite program which 
will enable him in some measure to 
meet his obligations to his family. With 
all due respect to the various excellent 
thrift plans, there is no systematic way 
of guaranteeing a man’s salary after 
death which compares, in cost or sim- 
plicity, with life insurance; one glance 


at the rate book and you can tell him 
the percentage cost to continue his sal- 
ary any number of years. 

Only Two or Three Years Provided 

The above table emphasizes the fact 
that the colossal amount of 10% will 
continue a man’s salary only 5, 4, 3 and 
2 years if insurance is bought at ages 
20, 30, 40 and 50 respectively. 

The average amount of insurance Car- 
ried costs between 2% and 5% of the 
salary. At ages over 30 this would con-’ 
tinue the salary for less than two years 
after a man’s death. In spite of all the 
efforts of our salesmen to sell a suffi- 
cient amount to enable the family to 
get along for a reasonable length of 
time after the death of the insured, 
policyholders are still buying contracts 
providing for only two or three years’ 
continuance of salary. 

This inadequacy is impressed upon 
those who analyze their expenses for 
the first time. They find a surprisingly 
small percentage is allowed in the fam- 
ily budget for protection, yet they 
realize that this protection will be the 
means of supplying food, clothing, shel- 
ter, and other necessities after the head 
of the family is gone. 

The above table assumes that the 
salary is stationary throughout life. If 
the salary is increased, the relative cost 
will be less than at the time the insur- 
ance was written and you have two 
good arguments to use in selling addi- 
tional protection: first, your policy- 
holder is spending comparatively less 
for insurance than formerly; and, sec- 
ond, he needs more protection to con- 
tinue the difference between the old and 
the new salary. 

In order to provide reasonable pro- 


tection, at least 10% of the salary 
should be spent for insurance. At the 


younger ages this furnishes an amount 
of insurance equal to four or five times 
the salary, decreasing at age fifty to 
twice the salary. This is as it should 
be, providing, as it does, a relatively 
larger amount of protection at younger 
ages when one needs it most. If it is 
impossible to convince the prospect that 
he should contribute one-tenth of his 
salary, you might sell him at a cost of 
5% of his income, which would con- 
tinue his salary for two or three years. 
If he is a young man and subsequently 
receives an increase in salary, you 
could approach him again on a basis of 
another 5% outlay. It is hardly to be 
expected during these days when the 
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cost of living is on the upward grade 
that agents can collect 10% of a man’s 
salary, but you can certainly convince 
new and old policyholders that their 
holdings are insufficient and thus pave 
the way for future sales. 


All the previous remarks have been 
made from the standpoint of annual 
percentage costs. By leaving dividends 
to make the policy paid-up, you can 
determine the total percentage cost, 
assuming that your prospect is going 
to live until the policy is paid-up; that 
is, the maximum percentage he will 
have to pay in. According to the pres- 
ent dividend schedule, the time required 
to make an Ordinary Life policy paid-up 
by dividend accumulations is as_ fol- 


lows: 
Age Years 
20 26 
30 24 
40 22 
50 19 
60 17 


By multiplying the number of years 
shown in the above table by the per- 
centage shown in Table I, you find the 
total percentage paid in. As an illus- 
tration, at age 30 if the prospect elects 
to continue his salary four years after 
his death he will pay in 10% for twenty- 
four years, or a maximum of 240% of 
his salary at the time of purchase. 

You are now ready to show him what 
a high return his beneficiary will get 
for his outlay by expressing the pro- 
ceeds under Option “A” as a percentage 
of his salary. The comparison is easily 








sumed to be permanent. 


As age increases, and 








New Disability Clause 


Two years ago this Company devised a Disability pro- 
vision which was far in advance of any that had been previ- 
ously contained in a life insurance policy. We now announce 
a new Disability provision. Its features are: 

Immediate beginning of a lifelong monthly income. 

When total and permanent disability has lasted five 
years, the monthly payment will thereafter be increased 50%. 

When total and permanent disability has lasted ten 
years, the original monthly payment will be increased 100%. 

Total disability that has lasted three months will be as- 


Waiver of premium, of course, together with full annual 
dividends and a full annual increase in cash surrender value. 


the family income dwindles 


through diminishing resources, the disability income in- 
creases to meet the increased need of income. 


For terms to producing Agents address 


The Mutual Life Insurance Company 
of New York 


34 Nassau Street, New Yerk 





$82,072,020 
48,641,846 
- 609,415,082 











understood because both the cost and 
the return are expressed in terms of 
salary percentage. 

Provided the present interest divi- 
dend rate is maintained Table II gives 
the percentage of annual income return 
to the annual salary and also the period 
ever which this income will be paid to 
the beneficiary. 

Table Il 
Percentage of Annual Return to Annual 
Salary Amount of Insurance—Pay- 
able Monthly—Option “A” 


Time over which 
L Yes. 206, 3 Vere. 4 8x0. Sra, ncome 
Salary Salary Salary Salary Salary will be Paid 


4.8% 9.6% 144% 19.2% 24.% 72 Years 
6. 2 18. 24, 0. 32 re 
8. 16, 24 32. 40. 18 ” 

12 24 36, 48. 60. 10Y, - 

15 34). 45 60. 75. a 

16 32. 48, 64. 80. iia * 

20 40, Oo). 80. 100. 5% - 

24 48. 72. 96. 120. VY, = 


You can now, by multiplying the per- 
centages, as given in Table II, by the 
period over which the income is paid, 
show your prospect what total percen- 
tage return he will receive. 

As an illustration of the use of the 
two tables, let us assume that your pros- 
pect is thirty years old and that you are 
trying to write him for five times his 
salary, whatever it may be. At that 
particular age, according to Table I, it 
will cost him 12%% of his salary to 
carry this protection. It will also re- 
quire twenty-four years to make the 
policy paid-up, or a total paid in of 
300%. Table If, under five years’ salary 
as the amount, shows that we will pay 
the beneficiary an amount ranging from 
24% of his salary tor 72 years to 120% 
of his salary for 44% years, amounting 
to totals of 1728% and 540% respective- 
ly. The result is that although he has 
paid in only three times his salary we 
will pay back an amount varying from 
five to seventeen times his salary. 

Best Results Over Long Periods 

The best results are given when pro- 
ceeds are payable over a long period of 
time, because interest has a more pow- 
erful effect on the accumulation of the 
funds from which we make payments. 
It is true that interest during the pre- 
mium-paying period has not been taken 
into account, but we have assumed in 
all cases that the insured will live until 
his policy becomes paid-up. Obviously, 
if he died prior to that time or was 
totally disabled before age 65, the re- 
turn would be much greater. 

As a further illustration of actual use, 
suppose you are soliciting an individual 
along the lines of income insurance and 
after the usual methods of approach 
have obtained from him the percentage 
of his salary that his family will re- 
quire after he is gone. This was natu- 
rally be less than 100% and let us as- 
sume, for purposes of illustration, that 
it would be 80%. 

Table I shows that at age 30, 10% of 
his annual income will continue that in- 
come for four years on the lump sum 
basis.. 

Table II shows that the same amount 
of insurance can be continued for five 
and three-quarter years, providing 80% 
of the present income during that 
period. This does not, of course, take 
into account dividend accumulations 
after the policy has become paid-up and 

(Continued on page 9) 
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Quartette of Promotions 
In Penn Mutual Family 


The Penn Mutual Life, of Philadel- 
phia, recently announced the promotion 
of four officers of long service in the 
home office. J. Howard Jefferies and 
Ralph Humphreys have been appointed 
assistants to the vice-president in 
charge of agencies, William H. Kings- 
ley. I. Dayton Roberts has been ap- 
pointed assistant to the vice-president 
in charge of finance, John W. Hamer; 
and S. Russell Smith has been appoint- 
ed auditor. The titles of assistants to 
the vice-presidents are newly created. 





J. HOWARD 


JEFFERIES 


That of auditor was formerly held by 
Henry H. Marot, who died September 
16 after a service of over thirty-five 
years. 

Mr. Jefferies has been with the com- 
pany since 1887 and for many years has 





RALPH HUMPHREYS 





All Employes of Affiliated Companies 
Come Under Liberal Provisions 
of Group Policy 





President M. B. Brainard of the Aetna 
Affiliated Companies has announced a 
complete group insurance plan for the 
employes of the companies. Under this 
plan all employes who have completed 
six months’ service will be insured for 
$500 without cost to them. Each em- 
ploye may take out additional insurance 
for an amount according to length of 
service. 

The insurance will be paid in the 
event of death from any cause, or in 
the case of total or permanent disability 
occurring before the age of 60 years. 
At termination of employment the em- 
ploye is entitled to convert the insur- 
ance without medical examination to 
pnd regular Aetna life or endowment 
plan. 


been active in the department of the 
agencies’ management, where he was 
closely associated with Henry C. Lip- 
pincott, manager of agencies, who re- 
tired November 1. Ralph Humphreys has 





I. DAYTON ROBERTS 


been with the company since 1895, and 
since March, 1904, has been superin- 
tendent of the home office agency, and 
leader of all Penn Mutual field forces. 
Dayton Roberts has been with the com- 
pany since 1898 and for many years 





S. RUSSELL 


SMITH 


has been in charge of mortgage work 
east of the Mississippi. Russell Smith 
has been with the company since 1909, 
having been the chief travelling auditor 
for the company inspection. 


Due to the pressure 
under which profes- 
sional men work, they 
often suffer a break- 
down comparatively 
early in life. The danger of this, to 
doctors and surgeons in particular, is 
ever present in their minds and makes 
a strong appeal. One agent uses suc- 
cessfully this approach on doctors: “I 
invariably ask them this question, ‘Doc- 
tor, at the present pace which the size 
of your practice necessitates, I am curi- 
ous to know if you have formed any 
opinion as to when you will feel that 
you must retire from your work. 

“Some say that they have not given 
the matter much thought, but a number 
tell me they hope to be able to lay down 
the reins at 60. I have suggested to 
several of them that perhaps the strenu- 
ousness of their work between now and 
sixty will enforce their retirement. This 
is the basis of my appeal and I have 
been successful in presenting the plan.” 


Professional 
Men Heed This 
Suggestion 





- Organised ig71 


LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY OF VIRGINIA 
RICHMOND, VIRGINIA 
OLDEST-LARGEST-STRONGEST, Southern Life Insurance Company 


Issues the most liberal forms of Ordinary Policies from $1,000.00 to 
$50,000.00, and Industrial Policies from $12.50 to $1,000.00 
CONDITION ON DECEMBER 31, 1921: 
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Total Payments to Policyholderg since Organization....................c000 $27,720,708.42 


JOHN G. WALKER, President 
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The 63nd Annuaj Report shews: 
Premiums received during the 
VOUT GB .ccccccccececscesecccces 
Payments to Policyholders and 
elr beneficiaries in Death 
a Endowments, Dividends, 
te. 


Cee eeeeeeeeeereeeeoeees 


4,74, 
Reserve Funds ....... enages eoee 2,101,907 
Net Interest Income from Invest- 
TOME cnccccces eecccccecce ssecccces 1,964,088 
($642,638 in excess of the amount 
required to maintain the vay 
Actual mortality experience §3. 
of the amount expected. 


Insurance In Foroe.........++++..$223,116,087 
Admitted Assets ......ccecceesee . 43,222,328 


Fer ayency apply to 
GEORGE W. MURRAY, 
Superintendent of Agents 
256 Broadway New York 

















Build Your Own Business 
under our direct general agency contract 
Our Policies provide for: 

Double Indemnity, 
Disability Benefits, 
Reducing Premiums 
See the new low Rates 
JOHN F. ROCHE, Vice-Pres’t 


THE MANHATTAN LIFE 


INSURANCE COMPANY 


66 BROADWAY NEW YORK 
Organized 1850 











Selling A Program To Continue Salary 


(Continued from page 8) 


these accumulations could be applied to 
extend further the period during which 
the salary would be received. 

Concretely, the idea is to get away 
from the mention of what may appear 
to the insured to be large amounts of 
money. 

When expregsed as a percentage, the 
cost of his insurance, or rather, the 
deposit for his insurance, seems much 
less in proportion to his other expenses 
and, further, we believe that this 
method of approach will create, in the 
case of the average intelligent man, a 


greater interest in the proposition than 
the mere statement of the cost in dol- 
lars and cents. 


R. L. JONES WRITINGS 
Robert L. Jones, general agent State 





Mutual, New York, paid for about 
$1,500,000 this year. 

A sales dialogue between two agents 
of the New York Life will be one of 


the features of the January banquet of 
the Life Underwriters Association of 
New York. 
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_ LIVE HINTS FOR BUSINESS GETTERS 





| Practical Suggestions to Help the Man With the Rate 
| Book Increase His Income and General! Efficiency 
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If a man who applies for a 

Part of large loan was given his 
Borrowing choice between paying 6% 
Program traight interest or 814% 
with a guarantee that in 
case of his death the mortgage would 
be cancelled and his estate left free 
far as that trans- 
action was concerned he would undoubt- 


from incumbrance as 


edly choose the 84%% with the guar- 
antee, says the Great Southern Life. At 
average ages a loan can be covered for 
less than 244%, making this proposition 
possible for any man whose physical 
condition is such as to enable him to 
earry life insurance, 

Some men who are able to buy a lot 
hesitate about going in debt for the 
building of a home on account of the 
uncertainty of human life. In all such 
cases life insurance offers a solution of 
the problem teliable firms can be 
found everywhere who will erect a 
house to be paid for in monthly install- 
ments, including the interest, for a man 
who already owns a lot. Life insurance 
will cancel the mortgage in case the 
householder dies before his payments 
are made. If the man lives he pays it 
out himself, if he does not the insur- 
ance pays it. In either case his family 
is provided with a home. 

The ambition of most farmers is to 
own more land. Fear of debt and the 
realization of the condition of his family 
in case of his early death keeps many 
aman from buying a farm that would 
pay for itself in a few years and make 
him a power in the community in which 
he resides. This kind of a debt can 
also be covered by life insurance and 
the purchase of more land made possi- 
ble and safe. 

* *¢ «@ 

Anything that will help to 

His Office reveal a prospect's “slant” 
Reveals of mind may be useful to 

Himself an agent and the alert, life 

insurance salesman will 

not overlook the little pointers that re- 
veal the character and general outlook 
of the man he is selling. An agent of 
the Provident Life & Trust, of Phila- 
delphia, takes his cue from the pictures 
on the walls of a man’s office, perhaps 
because the agent has an appreciation 
of art and even this extreme would be 
Justified if it served the purpose. An- 
other agent looks for a hint of his man 
in the mottos in the office, if there are 
any. There is a custom among. busi- 
ness executives of putting cards bear- 


ing mottos under the glass tops of 
their desks. These cards are of two 
sorts, the agent explains. One _ sort 
contains a truth which the business 
man wants to keep before him so that 
he will be reminded of it a score of 
times a day and can guide himself ac- 
cordingly. The other sort of card con- 
tains a truth which the business man 
does not want his visitor to lose sight 
of during his visit. The alert agent 
will not fail to observe these cards. 
Sometimes they will be pointless, and 
then their very nointlessness will serve 
as a caution to the agent. He will have 
to check up on his canvass from time 
to time to see how it is “getting across.” 
*“* * 

Simplicity as a factor in 

Simplicity salesmanship has long been 
in recognized and the advoca- 

Selling tion of a thorough prepara- 

tion before calling on a 
prospect has that idea in view. Con- 
stant thought is required to obtain the 
directness we desire because complica- 
tions can be so easily introduced at a 
number of points during the interview, 
says the State Mutual Life, of Worces- 
ter, Mass. 

Experience indicates that the first es- 
sential of selling is the interest of the 
prospect. The most direct way to ob- 
tain this interest is by following a per- 
fectly natural line of thought, a path 
which the prospect’s mind is acquainted 
with. His habits and hobbies should 
be studied and an appeal made through 
his interests. In any event, he is al- 
ready interested in himself, his family 
and his business. If a word picture is 
presented, which coincides with what 
the prospect already has in mind for 
accomplishment and which shows him 
what life insurance will do for him, his 
interest will surely be aroused. 

When the interest of the prospect in 
an idea is obtained, that idea should be 
played to win, not neglected for some 
technical discussion of insurance gen- 
erally or of a certain specifie policy. 
The balance of the interview should be 
built on the successful approach. 

There may be other methods of ap- 
proach—technical reasons why a_par- 
ticular policy is best, but confusion in 
the prospect’s thought will result from 
their introduction while the prospect’s 
mind is already occupied. The human 
mind can only pay proper attention to 
one thing at a time. 

Let us suppose, for example, that the 
prospect’s interest in an income policy 
has been aroused by getting him to 
figure the amount of income that will 
be necessary for his family. That 
thought should be dwelt on as long as 
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Disability. 


when the Endowment Matures. 


Provident Endowments protect against the Economic Loss caused 
by the Termination of an insured’s Producing Power through Death or 
Old Age. The new Disability Clause adds protection when the Produc- 
ing Power is terminated prematurely through Total and Permanent 


Endowments in the Provident mature on the average approximately 
at 65. Between 25 and 65 the expectation is that one person will be 
totally and permanently disabled for every six persons who will die. 

When the Disability is Total, 90 days’ continuance establishes pre- 
sumption of permanence. Without affecting other policy benefits pre- 
miums are Waived and a Disability Income commences which (the 
Disability remaining permanent) continues for life and does not cease 
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the prospect is interested in it. The 
size of the policy and the amount of the 
premium should not be mentioned until 
the idea is firmly rooted in the mind of 
the prospect that a certain income is 
necessary for his family. When the 
time comes to present the amount of 
insurance it should be given in terms 
of income. The settlement option which 
best meets the prospect’s needs should 
be the one spoken of. Anything not 
contributory to leading the prospect 
from his realization of his need to the 
best way of meeting that need should 
be omitted. 

This same principle applies in selling 
other kinds of insurance, following the 
general rule that complicated figures 
and statistics should be avoided. Sim- 
ple figures may help, especially if writ- 
ten, but the prospect will not see him- 
self buying insurance if the agent gets 
into a long abstract discussion of what 
it is. When a policy is described, every 
day, non-technical expressions should 
be used. “Deposit” for “premium,” “re- 
turn premium” for “dividend” are illus- 
trations of the advantage of ordinary 
expressions. The description should be 
so plain that the prospect will have no 
difficulty in understanding just what 
the policy is. 

A competent agent will keep the path 
clear for the prospect’s mind by remov- 
ing all obstacles. When the price is 
mentioned it is presented in the way 
best adapted to the prospect’s means. 

* ‘ * 


W. F. Greusel, New York 

Speaking Life agent at Billings, Mont., 
of has a territory that has to 
Work be covered by stage routes 
to little outlying towns. In 

spite of the difficulties, he writes well 
over $400,000 a year. Recently he trav- 
eled sixty miles from Billings on a 
stage to get to a small town to collect 
on a batch of business. The company 
says he delivers rated-up business just 
as easily as any other. Here is his 
schedule for the two days he spent in 


the “bush” town: First Day—Moe, 
rated five years, got cash; Crosmer, 
rated five years, got postdated check; 
Stublar, rated five years, ordered Ordi- 
nary Life, got 20-Year Endowment, no 
disability or double indemnity, got 
cash, $206.52; Brychta, standard policy, 
got cash; Junior standard policy, got 
cash; Crosmer, rated five years, got 
postdated check; Pluth, standard, got 
cash; Pluth, standard, got cash; Pluth, 
standard, got cash; 10 P. M., wrote 
Master Mechanic Sharp, $5,000 Ordi- 
nary Life, and got him examined. Sec- 
ond Day—Vesel, delivered, got casn; 
Schiavon, standard, got cash; Murray, 
wouldn’t take policy, collected $5.00 
medical fee; Evans, standard policy, 
got cash; wrote machinist, $2,500; 
wrote carpenter, $2,500, and got them 
both examined; wrote farmer, $1,000 
and examined; wrote medical exam- 
iner, got check with app for $554.20, 
and got him examined. Wrote Clothing 
Salesman 9 o’clock P. M., $1,000, got 
him examined at 10 P. M. At 10.30 
P. M. sent check to Company for nets 
on $17,000. Took stage for Billings 
next morning. 

Some people in easier territory only 
think they work. 





FRASER BEATS HIMSELF 
The Fraser general agency, New York, 
of the Connecticut Mutual, reports De- 
cember as the greatest month in its 
history both in number of applications 
paid and in amounts. It continues to 
lead the company hy a good margin. 





An endowment policy that will pro- 
vide an income to pay the traveling ex- 
penses of a husband and wife after he 
retires from business and wants rest 
and relaxation is very appropriate. And 
a father whose son and daughter are 
self-supporting can give each one a 
small vacation policy to pay for an an- 
nual outing which otherwise might be 
beyond their reach.—Equitable Life As- 
surance Society. 





Incorporated in 1862 in the Commonwealth of Massachusetts 











New England. 











Named JOHN HANCOCK in honor of the first Governor of Massa- 
chusetts, and first signer of the Declaration of Independence. 


In 60 years it has grown to be the largest fiduciary institution in 
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Policies made secure by reserves maintained on the highest stand- 
ard with an adequate Contingent Fund providing protection against all 
emergencies. Total Assets, $2389,693,000; Policyholders’ Reserves and 
all Other Liabilities, $226,361,000; Contingent Fund, $13,332,000. 

Policy contracts include all equities and options. 

Business done through agents. 


matter relating to life insurance are available at any time through th 
Agencies or Home Office of this Company. , ‘ . 


Information and advice on any 

















Incorporated 1851 


MASSACHUSETTS 
LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


MUTUAL 


Springfield, Massachusetts 





A company which throughout the seventy years of its history 
has ever enjoyed—because of its square dealing toward all 
and its long record of low net cost—the good will of its 
policyholders, the confidence and esteem of the insuring 
public, and the loyalty of its representatives. 








| JOSEPH C. BEHAN, Superintendent of Agencies 
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Underwriting Rules 
Neglected By Agents 


MAKE SELECTION AT SOURCE 
American Life of Detroit Issues Bul- 
letin of Regulations on Acceptance 
of Risks 





The American Life Insurance Co. of 
Detroit calls the attention of its field 
force to the underwriting rules of the 
company which are as follows: 

We will write insurance on standard 
lives in the sum of $1,000 to $50,000. 

No application will be considered 
that carries a premium of less than 
$10.00. 

This company will not accept appll- 
cations either on single or joint policies, 
on the lives of young married women 
who have been married five years or 
less and have not borne children. 

Women are insured on exactly the 
same terms as men, viz.—that they pay 
the premiums out of their own indi- 
vidual earnings or income, and insure 
for a dependent beneficiary. 

The only exception to the above rule 


is where women in purely domestic 
engagements are insured on a joint 
policy with their husbands, and the 


husband is allowed to pay the premium 
and be the beneficiary. 

We will decline to issue total dis- 
ability with double indemnity on the 
lives of women, except total disability 
providing for waiver of premium and 
6.8% annually. 

“The company contemplates discon- 
tinuing writing insurance on the lives 
of women. 

“We will not accept applicants for 
insurance who are unable to sign, their 
name in the English language, and will 
not consider applicants unless they are 
also able to speak the English language. 

“The latter part of this paragraph as 
to their being able to speak the English 
language was. particularly pertinent 
during the war, and we believe it is 
pertinent at all times as to the matter 
of an intelligent consummation of a 
contract between the company and the 
applicant. 

“Coal miners, both 
bituminous, will be denied total 
ability with double indemnity. The 
company contemplates discontinuing 
writing insurance on the lives of miners. 

“Tt will be the policy of the company 
to discourage, so far as possible, the 
writing of insurance on the lives of 
common. laborers. 


“Care must be given to the defining 


anthracite and 


dis- 


of the occupation of applicants. The 
term ‘laborer,’ ‘machinist,’ ‘mechanic,’ 
‘manufacturer,’ ‘foreman,’ ‘merchant,’ 


‘salesman,’ etc., is not sufficiently defi- 
nite, Please state the business of the 
company for which the applicant works. 
Also if applicant is a laborer, state the 
nature of the labor performed; if a 
foreman, in what department he is em- 
ployed, ete. 

“The agents of this company must 
exercise great care in the execution of 














the Certificate of Health and Revival 
Contracts. Every question must be 
answered in full, particularly the one 
referring to present occupation and 
present address. The certificate must 
also bear the date when executed. 


“Children will be accepted between 
the ages of ten and fifteen years with- 
out examination. The benefit to be de- 
rived from this form of policy is in 
case of death the return of the premium 
with interest at 34%. 

“When the child reaches the age of 
15 years, nearest birthday, he shall un- 
dergo a complete medical examination. 

“Lapsed policyholders may revive 
their policies upon signing a satisfac- 
tory Health Certificate up to 90 days 
from the premium due date. Where 
a policy has lapsed beyond this period, 
a satisfactory short form medical ex- 
amination will be accepted up to 365 
days from due date. 

Agents are particularly urged to ex- 
ercise care in answering all questions 
on the application blanks. The omis- 
sion of replying to one question, how- 
ever trivial it may seem, holds up the 
consideration of the application until 
correspondence completes the blank. 
This delay may be avoided by more care 
in the writing of the application. 

“Where an application is written in 
direct contravention to the Bulletins 
herein issued, the medical fee will be 
charged back to the agent’s account.” 





A STORY FROM “POINTS” 


The Mutual Life in “Points” tells this 
interesting little story: 


“This was the interesting story told 
by a Methodist Episcopal clergyman 
who dropped in a day or two ago. His 
father was a clergyman, and he didn’t 
believe that God approved of life insur- 
ance. Also he was poor, as our brethren 
of the sacred profession usually are. 
Came time for the son to go to college, 
and to work his way through was a 
necessity. Soon after he entered he 
became acquainted with a townsman 
who, admiring his pluck, offered to lend 
him financial assistance. He accepted 
a moderate sum, and earned the re- 
mainder. Then he took out a policy 
in the Mutual Life for $2,000. As soon 
as the loan value appeared, the young 
man borrowed the limit and began to 
repay his townsman friend, and each 
year while in college he drew the in- 
crease in loan value and paid it on his 
debt. After leaving college, he first 
paid the remainder of the debt, and 
then repaid the company. He is now 
forty-five years old, and his policy is 
full-paid and clear. The father died 
penniless—maintaining to the last his 
twisted view of faith in God—and the 
son has ever since supported his 
mother. One moral, one bit of phil- 
osophy, and two selling points are plain- 
ly visible in this little tale. 





INCREASED LOAN VALUES 

A recent amendment of the Canadian 
insurance law permits the issue of poli- 
cies providing for loan values equa] to 
the cash surrender values instead of 
95% thereof. Accordingly the Pruden- 
tial’s Ordinary and Intermediate poli- 
cies issued on and after January 2, 1923, 
will so provide. This change will not 
apply to policies issued prior to Janu- 
ary 1, 1923. 

















Mouse are the proverbs: 








Job’s Turkey & The Church Mouse 


Tx ONLY authentic records we have respecting Job’s 


Turkey and the Church 


“Poor as Job’s Turkey”, and 
“Poor as a Church Mouse.” 


_ It may therefore be safely assumed that Job had a turkey, and that a mouse dwelt 
in a church, and that both turkey and mouse were very much attenuated. 


as king among his fellows. 
in battalions”. In a 


up, what evil have you done?” 
poor pickin’. 


Poor Turk! 


to live in quiet surroundings. 


get enough to eat! 


comforters than Job had. 


approach of those enemies. 














Job was righteous; he was rich; he had a large family; he sat as chief and dwelt 
But when troubles came, they came “not single spies, but 
ay all outward possessions were lost. 
deans, “the fire of God”, and the “great wind from the wilderness” made a clean 
and the bearers of bad news trod upon each other’s heelg to tell it. 
health, but not for long, for soon he lost that also. 
was let loose upon him’’, for that is what the record says, only in more polite language. 
And then came the run-in with his four self-righteous friends—men who professed to 
know the will of God and who said in short,—“It’s all your fault, Job. Come now, own 


The Sabeans, the Chal- 
5 sweep, 
: Job still had his 
It is not profanity to say, “Hell 


When there were 7,000 sheep, 3,000 camels, 500 yoke of oxen and 500 she-asseg upon 
Job’s estate, the turkeys fared well, but when these were all gone, and with them all 
Job’s servants except the four who escaped to tell the bad news, it must have been 

He had to scratch for a living—and he got thinner and 
thinner until it came to be a proverb—“Poor ag 


of a plain case? Job’s Turkey was poor because he didn’t get enough to eat! 


It was the same with the Church Mouse. He wag eminently respectable and liked 
The church gociables and 

societies when “light refreshments” were served always left a few fragments which, 

with judicious hoarding and self-denial, kept the mouse alive. 

that any self-respecting cat would have disdained to eat him—poor because he didn’t 


Job’s Turkey”. Why make a mystery 


the meetings of the various 


But he was so poor 


Job’s Turkey and the Church Mouse were poor because they didn’t get enough to 
eat; some people don’t get enough to eat because they are poor! 


A man who is as rich as Job was can now arrange his affairs in such a way that the 


Sabeans, the Chaldeans, “the fire of God”, and the “great wind from the wilderness” 
cannot make him poor; and when he loses his health permanently, he will have better 


The man who has only his hands to work with can so protect himself and his 
family that permanent loss of health will not mean total loss of income, nor losg of 
life mean that his wife will be “poor ag a church mouse”. 

But he must get this protection before his enemies are in sight. 


Many agents of the New York Life Insurance Company have warned you of the 
Send for one to-day and learn how to defeat them. 


New York Life Insurance Company 
346 Broadway, N. Y. 
DARWIN P. KINGSLEY, President 











ON SELLING ENDOWMENTS 





Why Endowments That Have a Possi- 
bility of Maturing Meet Some 
Universal Needs 





W. E. Schilling, general agent for the 
Union Central Life at Des Moines, Iowa, 
gave a live talk before the Des Moines 
Life Underwriters Association recently 
in which he advocated selling endow- 
ments, especially on plans looking to 
their possible maturity. Fear that we 
shall not live long enough to create a 
supporting estate for our dependents 
and fear that if we do live we shall not 
be able to create such an estate for our- 
selves, constitute the chief buga-boos 
of human life, said Mr. Schilling. The 
first fear is taken care of by what is 
commonly called ordinary life or limited 
pay life insurance, but the second fear 
may only be provided against by en- 
dowment insurance which is to mature 
when advancing age paralyzes effort 
and deteriorates judgment. Statistics 
show the alarming percentage of fail- 
ures. The reason is to be found in the 
impatience of man—disinclination to 
wait the orderly process of time—desire 
to enjoy now. So we seek to augment 
the income which we produce in our 
particular vocation, by investing in out- 








LATEST BLIZZARD LETTER 


New York Broker Doesn’t Waste Much 
Time in Arriving at 
Point 


William §S. Blizzard, one of the best 
known brekers in town, and who car- 
ries on his letter head the names of the 
Aetna Life, Bankers Life, Connecticut 
General, Massachusetts Mutual, Mutual 
Benefit, Mutual Life, Penn Mutual and 
Union Central, doesn’t waste any time 
on camouflage or conversation in the 
latest letter he is mailing to prospects. 
It reads as follows: 

My Dear Sir—You will be interested 
to know that you can carry $25,000 life 
insurance, backed by a $200,000,000 old 
line company at age forty for an annual 
deposit of only $592. Other ages and 
amounts at proportionate rates. 

If you live, say twenty years, you are 
guaranteed $9,200 in cash. This brings 
your annual carrying charge down to 
only $5.27 per $1,000. 

I shall be pleased to submit boiled- 
down information, at your age upon re- 
quest. 





side ventures—an oil lease in Texas—a 
gold mine in Honduras—a cat and rat 
farm in Timbucto, the farther off, the 
more enticing. 

















Security Mutual Agents are successful 
| WHY? 


The reasons are many 
First —Our rates are right 
Second—Our policies are attractive 
Third —Our Company is reliable 
Fourth—Our agents have our co-operation 
We can give good men good territorv 
If you are interested, 
C. H. Jackson, Supt. of Agencies 


SECURITY MUTUAL LIFE a INSURANCE COMPANY 


————_———— 


address 














who had requested information. 
new business result of 1920. 


Insurance 
since 1878. 








FIDELITY LEAD SERVICE 


brings the agent into contact with interested buyers of life insurance. 
Last year we distributed 47,604 direct leads—all interested 
In 1921 this service, and 
original policy contracts, brought us within 742% of the unparalleled 


Fidelity operates in 40 states. Full level net premium reserve basis. 
in force over $223,000,000. 


A few agency openings for the right men. 


THE FIDELITY MUTUAL LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANY, PHILADELPHIA 
| WALTER LE MAR TALBOT, President 


rospects 
idelity’s 


Faithfully serving insurers 
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THE TRAVELERS 

The fact that The Travelers has 
passed the two billion mark in life in- 
surance in force leads one to wonder 
what this company will do in the next 
few years. It has doubled its life in- 
surance in force in a period of three 
years, three and a half months. If the 
same rapid strides are made by the 
company in the next few years, it is not 
hard to believe that in 1924 it will stand 
in fifth position among the companies 
having the largest amount of life insur- 
ance in force. The Travelers did not 
move up the line this year, because the 
Northwestern Mutual and the Mutual 
Life of New York already held too big 
a lead; but it is seventh. 

Ten years ago, in 1912, the total 
amount of new business paid for was 
$48,452,791. That the company was get- 
ting into a new stride became apparent 
when the annual statement appeared in 
January, 1920, showing that the com- 
pany had written over $512,000,000 of 
new paid-for life insurance, a gain of 
over $299,000,000 over the previous year. 
The annual statement of January 1, 
1921, showed new paid-for life insurance 
for 1920 as $639,829,682. The following 
year showed a decrease in the amount 
of insurance paid for, the figure being 
$474,681,398, but the gain in insurance 
in force was something like $225,000,000. 

With the announcement that it has 
now $2,000,000,000 life insurance in 
force, the figures seem to indicate that 
it has gained about $250,000,000 in the 
first eleven months of 1922. 

The positions of the first ten com- 
panies at the beginning of 1922 was as 
follows: Metropolitan, $7,005,707,839; 
Prudential, $5,668,080,870; New York 
Life, $3,816,098,524; Equitable, $2,817,- 
970,732; Mutual Life, $2,472,651,779; 
Northwestern Mutual, $2,350,450,298; 
Travelers, $1,756,489,826; John Hancock, 
$1,545,588,197; Mutual Benefit, $1,415,- 
984,749; Penn Mutual, $1,090,757,509. 

How has The Travelers been able to 
do these amazing things in life insur- 
ance? 

It might be the selling organization 
of The Travelers, which is one of the 
leading ones. Its system of training 
men at the home office and sending 
them out as special agents was a 
pioneer and is now considered one of 


the best. Its branch offices in various 
cities and towns throughout the country 
and Canada are effective. 

It is the leading company writing 
group insurance, and its record for the 
years 1919 and 1920 was helped by a 
tremendous amount of group insurance 
written in each of those two years. 
Among thém was the risk of the Ameri- 
can Woolen Company, which insured 
under one blanket policy approximately 
40,000 people. 

Despite the fact that group insurance 
was somewhat slow last year, and the 
first part of this year, the company has 
written many sizable risks; and it will 
probably not come far from reaching 
its record of 1920, when it wrote new 
paid-for life insurance amounting to 
$639,829,682. With group insurance stil} 
being sold in large quantities and the 
new plan of insurance and savings, 
which several of the banks throughout 
the country now sell, and the monthly 
premium form of life insurance, The 
Travelers will, without a doubt, in the 
next few years, go ahead at an even 
greater pace than before. 

Just to show how well the monthly 
premium form of life insurance has 
been accepted, and that it was not 
issued with the intent of writing small 
policies, but with the idea that the aver- 
age business man would buy more life 
insurance if the premiums thereon 
could be paid each month rather than 
once, twice or four times a year, the 
average amount of insurance in force 
under this new policy is $9,789. This is 
nearly two and one-half times the aver- 
age amount of all policies issued this 
year. The man who would ordinarily 
take only four thousand dollars of life 
insurance, with premiums payable an- 
nually, takes about $10,000 when the 
monthly premium plan is properly ex- 
plained to him. 





THE D. OF C. CODE 


Insurance men believe that Congress 
should enact the proposed insurance 
code for the District of Columbia at 
the earliest possible date. With the 
exception of the marine insurance law 
of March 4, 1922, the existing insurance 
law of the District is entirely inade- 
quate for the proper regulation and de 
velopment of so important a business 
as insurance. The existing law is much 
behind the legislation enacted else- 
where. In fact, many important phases 
of insurance, absolutely requiring legis- 
lative supervision in the interest of the 
public, are entirely neglected by the 
existing law of the District. 

The proposed code is the product of 
very mature deliberation. Throughout 
its preparation, Superintendent Miller 
has had the active advice of many of 
the best minds in the field of insurance. 
“The bill is a thoroughly constructive 
measure, which every one, whether 
representing the buyers of insurance or 
the insurer, should give his active sup 
port. I may also add the bill is in 
thorough harmony with, and in no sense 
opposed to, the principles and regula- 
tions set forth in the marine insurance 
law enacted by the present Congress 
and approved on March 4, 1922,” says 
Dr. S. S. Huebner, Professor of Insur- 
ance, University of Pennsylvania, and 
Insurance Advisor to the U. S. Shipping 
Board and the Committee on Merchant 
Marine and Fisheries. 


Death in Battle 
Called An Accident 


LOWER 





COURT IS AFFIRMED 





Appellate Division Grants Award 
Under Extra-Hazardous Classifi- 
cation; Admit Occupation 
Changed 


According to an opinion affirmed by 
the Appellate Division of the New York 
State Supreme Court last week a man 
changed his occupation upon entering 
the military service of the United States 
and his death in action at the front is 
“accidental” and must be paid under an 
accident insurance policy. 


The action, instituted in behalf of the 
beneficiary of Walter E. Gillies, New 
York, was based on a policy issued by 
the Preferred Accident, when Gillies 
was in the advertising business. 


The last premium was paid in Octo- 
ber, 1917. Gillies went to the officers’ 
training camp at Plattsburg and was 
sent overseas, where he rose to the rank 
of captain. He was killed in action dur- 
ing September, 1918, while leading his 
men. Upon hearing of the death the 
company wrote to the brother of the 
assured saying it seemed best to retire 
the policy and enclosing a check for the 
amount of the unearned premium. This 
was refused by the plaintiff. 


In his opinion Justice Cohalan said: 

“The policy insured him against death as 
‘resulting directly or indirectly from bodily 
injury, effected solely through accidental 
means.’ The defendant refused to pay the 
amount claimed for these reasons: (1) That 
the deceased did not meet his death through 
accidental means and (2) that the insured had 
changed his occupation when he became a part 
of the American Expedition Forces in France.” 

Then the opinion explains that one section 
of the policy provides that if the insured shall 
be injured, fatally or otherwise, in any occupa- 
tion classified by the company as more hazard- 
ous than that stated in the schedule of warran- 
ties, the company shall pay only the amount 
fixed for such increased hazard in accordance 
with the company’s classifications. 

On September 19, 1918, the defendant wrote to 
the brother of the insured to the effect that it 
seemed best to retire the policy. With the 
notice of cancellation was a check for the 
amount of unearned premium. Then the opinion 
of Tustice Cohalan reads: 

“The plaintiff stresses the patriotic impulse 
that induced the insured to hastily abandon 
his work-a-day pursuits and to eagerly become 
one of the great army that crossed the seas to 
fight to end all forms of autocracy and to 
‘make the world safe for democracy.’ The bene- 
ficiary contends that the insured was killed in 
the performance of a patriotic duty and that 
public policy requires the success of the plain- 
tiff in this suit.” 

After stating that the parties were confronted 
by a contract which bound them the court said 
that while the defendant could voluntarily 
change his status or occupation, it did not ap- 
pear that he could change the status of the 
company. 

“Tf he were drafted.” the opinion continues, 
“then his choice might be said not to have 
been voluntarily made. and the beneficiary 
might be in a more advantageous position in 
pressing her claims for relief. He would not 
have had anything to do in that event with 
changing his occupation that would have been 
done by a governmental power over which the 
soldier had no control.” 

The opinion then explained that the risk 
taken in this case was classed by the defendant 
as “preferred” and issued the policy at a 
reduced premium, and that notwithstanding all 
this the court decided the company was bourid 
by partial liability and that: 

“The insured, by service in the armv. as- 
sumed an occupation extra-hazardous. Under 
the ‘extra-hazardous’ classification of the year 
1908 the plaintiff is entitled to a judgment in 
the sum of $1,875.” 

The Appellate Division dismissed the case 
under a misapprehension of a stipulation en- 
tered into, but a reargument was allowed. with 
the result that the judgment was affirmed. 





James Coggeshall, representative of 
the Continental Appraisal Company, 80 
Maiden Lane, New York City, is an old 
life insurance man, having been with 
the New York Life, Mutual and the 
Equitable Life Assurance Society at 
different times. 

* ¢ @ 


Walter S. Bruce, president of Bruce 
& Fuld, general agents in Boise, Idaho, 
of the Fidelity & Deposit, was recently 
elected to the Idaho Legislature. 

* * * 

Andrew Danielson, an insurance agent 
of Blaine, Wash., has been elected a 
member of the Legislature in his state. 














The Human Side | 





FRANK L. GARDNER 





Frank L. Gardner, president of the 
New York State Association of Insur- 
ance Agents, is generally regarded as 
one of the most efficient types of agency 
association officials that this country 
has ever had. Mr. Gardner’s long ex- 
perience in public life has enabled him 
to get an angle at which he sees things 
as they are rather than how he hopes 
they should be. He is conservative and 
sage; his administration has command- 
ed widespread respect. Mr. Gardner is 
a local agent in Poughkeepsie, N. Y. He 
is one of the vice-presidents of the Na- 
tional Association of Insurance Agents; 
is one of the six members of the Na- 
tional Association’s important confer- 
ence committee, and for eight years he 
was chairman of the insurance com- 
mittee of the New York Assembly. Mr. 
Gardner was an active factor in the 
“Read Your Policy” week, which went 


over so successfully. 
7 * @ 


A. C. Carruthers, business manager 
of “Safety Engineering” for about ten 
years, has purchased the publication 
and moved its offices to 119 Nassau 
street, New York. The company is 
called the Safety Magazine Publishing 
Corporation. Mr. Carruthers is presi- 
dent and editor. Recently Mr. Carruth- 
ers has been in the brokerage business. 

* * 


Charles R. Miller, vice-president of 
the Fidelity & Deposit, says he recalls 
vividly the first Christmas of the Fidel- 
ity & Deposit when the company was at 
7 North Calvert street, Baltimore, had 
a room not more than twenty feet wide 
and seventy feet deep, with a staff of 
seven officers and employes, and not an 
agent outside of Maryland. “Each re- 
curring Christmas has brought an ex- 
pansion of business and a correspond- 
ing increase of warm fellowship and 
good cheer between the home office and 
the field force,” he says. “The most 
gratifying thought of all is a develop- 
ment, now country-wide, which has cre- 
ated, fostered and cemented a keen per- 
sonal interest in the welfare of the com- 
pany which has kept pace with its 
growth.” 

* * s 

Parke B. Swift, of Athol, Mass., has 
returned from Europe, where he trav- 
eled on the Fidelity & Deposit tour. 

s ¢ 8 


Frank G. White, assistant secretary 
of the Fireman’s Fund, recently visited 
Denver, formerly his field headquarters. 
While in the Denver office building 
where his offices were in the old days, 
he was handed a letter that he had 
dropped down the mail chute November 
21, 1918—just about four years ago. It 
had stuck somewhere in the chute and 
was discovered while repairs were be- 
ing made. In this letter Mr. White 


accepted a luncheon engagement. 
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Fire Insurance Department 








Fur and Needle Worker 
Losses Under Scrutiny 


INVESTIGATION TO BE MADE 





Reasons for Increase in Fires; Change 
of Styles and Labor 
Unions 





By a Company Adjuster 


When Dame Fashion changes her 
styles underwriters and adjusters sit up 
and take notice, 


Thus, when that arbitrary lady de- 
creed some months ago that the death 
knell had been sounded on the short 
skirt and the women of America ac- 
cepted the dictum underwriters were 
just as much interested as were the 
fashion magazines and the merchants. 
It meant a complete revolution in the 
needle trades; it meant a great rush on 
the part of the stores to get rid of their 
short dresses; and it required tall think- 
ing in the factories to anticipate the 
situation. Now, if dresses are short, 
the outer winter garments must fall 
into line, which means that fur gar- 
ments are short, too. 

All of these observations are of con- 
sequence and have a significance, in 
view of the number of fires in the fur 
trade and the many classes of needle 
workers. These classes of fires are now 
under investigation. 

If the “unwelcome” fire were the only 
one to be considered, we might confi- 
dently look for some average burning 
ratio and the underwriter could classify 
his expectancy based on the internal 
and external hazards, but too many 
other elements become dominating fac- 
tors in New York City. 

Industrial Activity 

On the whole, industrial activity is 
fast reaching the peak of 1919, and with 
an increase of 22.6% over last year 
through October, we should be enjoying 
“good times” and, as a corollary, a 
favorable burning ratio. But the ex- 
perience of the insurance companies 
refutes any such sanguine theory; 
things don’tajust happen, and there is, 
of course, a reason, though just what it 
is does not always appear at the time 
to be clear. 

The public is confident of prosperity 
and eager to enjoy all the luxuries and 
it has been the busiest holiday season 
for three years, and at the same time 
shoppers are trying to make the dollar 
purchase its fullest value. 

Many retailers of furs have tried to 
cash in from holiday funds by urging 
merchandise at prices as low as those 
in the January clearance sales. What 
looked to the manufacturer to be a de- 
mand for 28-inch coats suddenly became 
one for a garment even longer than the 
old standard of about 44 inches. The 
popular skins of last year were not 
sought by buyers this season. So while 


choice pelts are always in demand and 
made-up furs of merit have a steady 
sale, the majority of goods of the me- 
dium and cheaper grades subject to the 
changing whims of kind and style have 
been difficult to dispose of and price 
cutting has undermined the ability of 
a host of furriers to weather the storm. 
In certain grades even still lower sales 
prices are to be expected. 

Suits and coats are always subject to 
the same sort of fluctuation, though 
more so, and here, too, many manufac- 
turers work from hand to mouth. There 
is now an active demand for coats that 
can be advantageously handled in the 
January sales, but stocks are low and 
desirable garments in promising values 
are not to be had. 

Garment Trades 

Again, especially in the garment 
trades, we must not lose sight of the 
fact that the greater number of the 
manufacturers are small, the class of 
this labor and the fact that this trade 
is housed in “bee hives” and with often- 
times most unpromising neighbors. 


During the off seasons many needle 
workers burn for no apparent reason. 
The shops are shut down, the stocks 
are low and at that largely odds and 
ends. Too often, however, such stocks 
in the event of fire may suddenly 
through the medium of skilled advice 
become high-priced goods, and if you 
will walk into these shops today you 
will sometimes find card games going 
on where normally there is the hum 
and noise of the machines. Many a 
careless cigarette tossed aside by these 
gamesters has been responsible for dam- 
ages reported as from “unknown” 
causes. 


The end is not yet. If the Amalga- 
mated Clothing Workers’ Union suc- 
ceeds in forming its alliance with the 
four other unions of needle workers— 
the International Ladies’ Garment 
Workers’ Union, the International Fur 
Workers’ Union, the Journeymen Fac- 
tories’ Union and the United Cloth, Hat 
& Cap Workers’ Union—as per plans to 
be submitted this week—there may be 
a strike embracing 250,000 workers. 
New wage and working agreements are 
due, but the unions will not discuss 
wages while the contractors claim they 
cannot pay the present scale and ope- 
rate. If the unions succeed then the 
contractors must face the manufactur- 
ers of materials to lower prices. The 
circle goes its usual round. 

It is very evident that the entire sub- 
ject of needle workers’ trades is one 
which will continue to be a nightmare 
to the insurance companies. Perhaps 
the only answer at this time lies in a 
very careful scrutiny of all losses, with 
most painstaking and intelligent adjust- 
ments by men who know their business. 
Trading settlements must be tabooed at 
once. The adjuster will of necessity 
now become the only hope of the under- 
writer and again the cart may have to 
carry the horse. 
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The New Year 
and your agency 


1. You stand back of the prosperity of your town by safeguarding it with 
insurance, 


For this reason, you occupy a prominent position in the 
financial and business life of your community. 


2. You sell a contract of indemnity that in case of loss becomes a nego- 
tiable instrument. 


You are relied upon for 100 cents on every dollar of loss 
sustained. 


3. Your policies are accepted without a question by your clients. 
You are expected to furnish full protection. 
4, You are the personal contact between the company and the public. 


We rely upon your good judgment. 


AMERICAN EAGLE 
FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY 


Henry Evans 


James A. SWINNERTON 
Chairman of the Board 


President 


Home Office: Cash Capital: 





Eighty Maiden Lane One Million 
New York Dollars 
“AMERICA Fora” 
New York Chicago San Francisco 
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COLUMBIAN NATIONAL 
FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY 





Built on its REPUTATION of SER- 
VICE to its LOCAL AGENTS 


The sign of the COLUMBIAN NA- 
TIONAL backed by its integrity is the 


sign of good insurance 
T. A. LAWLER, General Manager 



































LEWIS & GENDAR, INc. | 


NEW YORK CITY AGENTS 
Commonwealth Insurance Co. of New York 
London & Scottish Assurance Corp., Ltd. 
National Security Fire Insurance Co. 
National Liberty Fire Ins. Co. 
Caledonian Insurance Co. 





BROOKLYN AND SUBURBAN AGENTS 


Northern of London 

Commonwealth of New York 
National Liberty Fire Ins. Co. 
London & Scottish of London 


NEW YORK OFFICE: 
ONE LIBERTY STREET 
Telephones: John 68-64-65 


Firemen’s of New Jersey 
Globe & Rutgers of N. Y. 
National Security Fire of Neb. 
Indemnity Ins. Co. of N. A. 


BROOKLYN OFFICE 
145 MONTAGUE STREET 
"Phones: Main 6370-6871-6872 
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OIL, TANKAGE HAZARD STORY 


(Continued from page 1) 


New Jersey, recently described this 
preparation, to which the name “Seal- 


ite” has been given, before the Petro- 


leum Institute. The principal consti- 
tuents of “Sealite”’ are glucose, corn 
starch, glycerine, calcium chloride and 
glue. It is mixed in agitators to forin 
a dense but free flowing solution and 
from this, ‘“Sealite” is made by feeding 


through mechanical beaters, introduc- 


ing air and reducing the weight so that 
it will float on the lightest gasoline. 
How It Resists Fire 

After elaborate experiments carefully 
planned to duplicate the conditions 
under which oil losses from. fire occur, 
it was shown to be impossible either 
to initiate or to maintain a fire in an 
experimental tank the surface of which 
was covered with the preparation. As 
to initiating a fire, it is obviously im- 
possible, from its very consistency to 
ignite “Sealite” itself and in the normal 
condition of the tankage, it is the only 
thing exposed to be ignited. Tanks of 
crude and gasoline have been filled with 
explosive mixture, the mixture ignited 
and the roof blown off, for the purpose 
of seeing what effect this would have 
on the “Sealite.’ No effect was ob- 
served, the preparation remaining the 
same in appearance and properties. 

Freesults of Experiments 

To duplicate the conditions arising 
from the possible destruction of the 
roof of a tank, tests were carried out 
on experimental tankage with the fol- 
lowing results: 

Bonfires of light materials such as 
shavings, paper and light wood, were 
built on the surface of the preparation. 
These fires burned for only a sufficient 
time to raise the preparation to a tem- 
perature at which it would not support 
the load of the burning material. The 


mass then sank into the oil, leaving a 
hole which burned only until the prep- 
aration flowed over it, extinguishing the 
fire. In another experiment oil was 
poured over the surface of the prepara- 
tion and.sthe “Sealite” was churned up 
in the oil of the tank. By either of these 
methods the top surface of the prepara- 
tion may be covered with oil. When 
this surface oil is set on fire, it either 
burns off or so heats the “Sealite” that 
the oil drops through into the main 
body of oil and the “Sealite” flows over 
the opening and extinguishes the fire. 

From these experiments it was deter- 
mined that in a tank protected with the 
preparation it would be impossible to 
initiate or maintain a fire. ‘“Sealite” 
has been under field test by the Stand- 
ard Oil Co. for two and a half years, 
but is still being perfected by experi- 
mentation. 


RIGGS LEAVES AMERICAN 
R. Lee Riggs, special agent in Penn- 
sylvania and the Philadelphia suburban 
territories for more than twelve years 
for the American of Newark, has re- 
signed to become associated with Jos. 
W. Brooks & Co., agents at Baltimore, 
Md. Frederick W. Doremus, from the 
New Jersey field, has been appointed to 

succeed Mr. Riggs at Philadelphia. 


WOLFE GETS SERVICE CROSS 

Brigadier General S. H. Wolfe last 
lriday received the Conspicuous Ser- 
vice Cross awarded him by Governor 
Miller. Lieutenant Commander W. H. 
Ferguson, Adjutant 
General of the state, came to New York 
to make the presentation. 


representing the 











Incorporated 1849 


Metropolitan Fire Agent 
C. G. Smith 
1 Liberty Street 











SPRINGFIELD 


Fire & Marine Insurance Company 
SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 


Geo. A. Hill, Jr., Special Agent 


Cash Capital $2,500,000.00 


Service Department 


1 Liberty Street 




















FIRM ADDS THREE MEMBERS 
Arnold & Wannemacher Admit Sons of 
Partners and J. T. Sparks; Ap- 
point Heerman As Agent 


Arthur S. Arnold and Charles R. 
Wannemacher, members of the well- 
known Philadelphia agency of Arnold & 
Wannemacher, are on January 1 ad- 
mitting to membership in the firm Rob- 
ert Arnold, son of the former; H. Ar- 
thur Wannemacher, son of the latter, 
and Joseph T. Sparks, who has been 
associated with the agency for ten 
years. It is the intention of the senior 
members of the firm to perpetuate the 
agency service through their sons and 
to hand on to them the excellent busi- 
ness that has been developed during 
the twenty-three years that the firm has 
existed. 

The firm, as general agents in Phila- 








Actual market value for all securities 





D. H. Dunham, President 
Heal Bassett, Vice-President 
John Kay, Vice-Pres. & Treasurer 
A, H, Massinger, Ass’t Sec’y 
Jehn A. Snyder, Secretary 


MECHANICS 


ef Pailadelphia 
Organized 1854 


Statement January 1, 1923 
ASSETS AND LIABILITIES 


Capital ...........8 600,000 


Reserve Reinsur- 
ance Funds ..... 1,562,257 


Reserve all other 
liabilities ....... 188,956 


Net Surplus ...... 789,027 





Total ............$8,135,240 
Policyholders Surplus, $1,389,027 








D. H. Dunham, President 

Neal Bassett, Vice-President 
John Kay, Vice-Pres. & Treasurer 
A. H, Hassinger, Secretary 


FIREMEN’S 


INSURANCE CO. 


of Newark, B. J. 


Organized 1854 


Statement January 1, 19223 
ASSETS AND LIABILITIES 
Capital ...........$1,250,000 


Reserve Reinsur- 
ance Fund ...... 5,021,670 


Reserve all other 
liabilities ....... 1,405,201 


Net Surplus ..... 2,840,571 





Total ...........$10,517,442 
Pelicyheiders Surplus, $4,000,571 











H. M. Grats, President 
D. H. Dunham, Vice-President 
Neal Bassett, Vice-President 
John Kay, Treasurer 
A. H. Hassinger, Ass’t Sec’y 


THE 
Girard F. & M. 
INSURANCE CO. 


of Philadelphia 


Organized 1853 
Statement January 1, 1923 
ASSETS AND LIABILITIES 


Capital ..........$1,000,000 


Reserve’ Reinsur- 
ance Fund ...... 2,240,988 








Reserve all other 
liabilities ....... 


Net Surplus ..... 851,855 





Total ...........$4,360,509 
Poticyholders Surplus, $1,851,865 














Loyal to friends and loyal agents 








267,721 rr 








delphia for the Employers Fire of Bos- 
ton, has announced the appointment of 
Harold C, Heerman as an agent for the 
company. For the first six years of its 
existence the partnership of Arnold & 
Wannemacher restricted themselves to 
a brokerage business, then branched out 
into the agency field. They now also 
represent the County Fire, Fireman’s 
Fund, Niagara, Scottish Union and Na- 
tional, New Zealand, Concordia and the 
Chicago Fire & Marine. 





COLUMBIAN PARTLY REINSURED 


Hartford Fire Takes Some Liability 
From Columbian National, of Lans- 
ing, Mich.; Recently Merged 
The Hartford Fire has reinsured a 
large amount of the outstanding busi- 
ness of the Columbian National, of Lans- 
ing, Mich. The latter company will con- 
tinue to operate under its recently re- 
organized management with the advan- 
tage of having a large additional amount 
freed to surplus. The business will be 
run-off. No part of the good will of the 

Columbian was _ transferred. 

The affairs of the Columbian National 
precipitated a controversy between the 
Michigan and Pennsylvania departments 
early this fall. Commissioner Donald- 
son contended that the management 
was in incompetent hands and that a 
change must be made if the company 
were to continue operations in Pennsyl- 
vania. He said that the underwriting 
exhibit shows a large loss since 1914. 

Last month a merger was effected 
with the Columbian, of Indianapolis, on 
a basis which resulted in a combined 
capital of $1,217,000. This amount was 
reduced to $750,000, thus freeing $467,- 
748 to the surplus account. 





CUTTING ON LONG ISLAND 
Farmingdale, L. I., agents have com- 
plained that they are losing school busi- 
ness to non-board companies offering 
cuts as high as 20%. The cuts include 
other risks as well, but the big losses 
have been on schools according to the 
complaint. The agents were advised to 
collect all the facts and present them 
to the insurance department as viola- 

tions of the anti-discrimination law. 





LICENSES REVOKED 


The New York Insurance Department 
has revoked these brokerage licenses: 
Henry Marshak, John T. Ryan, James 
J. Dwyer, Philip Forsmit, Albert Hay- 
man, Julius B. Furst, Harold O: Buttel, 
John W. Lill & Co., Horatio W. Bird- 
sall, John G. Donnelly, Michael J. Quinn, 
E. F. Budelman, Harold J. Eisen, Wil- 
liam S, Alexander, H. J. Squire, Conti- 
nental Underwriters Corporation, Oscar 
E. Jackson, Richard A. Swain, William 
S. Lucian, 
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Keynotes of Hartford’s 
1923 Ad Campaign 


TO AWAKEN WASTE CONSCIENCE 








To Show Necessity of Insurance; First 
Ad Appears January 6 in 
“Literary Digest” 





The advertising of the Hartford Fire 
for 1923 which will be on a large scale, 
will be constructive in every way; and 
should be an important contributing 
factor in cutting down the fire waste. 
Among other arrangements for display 
is one with the “Literary Digest,’ by 
which the Hartford advertising will ap- 
pear thirteen times during the year on 
page one of that publication. 

It is the general belief in the busi- 
ness that the Hartford ads in magazines 
of general circulation have not only 
helped agents of the Hartford, but of 
other companies, too, as they have fre- 
quently told a big insurance or fire 
prevention story in a big, sweeping 
fashion. Agents have been invited to 
write to the company and to inform it 
if they have found the advertising a 
helpful, business building force. 

Points Stressed 

Kor 1923 the story to be emphasized 
in the advertising campaign is summed 
up in four paragraphs: 

First:—To awaken the American pub- 
lic to the appalling annual destruction 
by fire, 

Second:—To prove to the America 
public that the greater part of this loss 
is due to carelessness, and is, there- 
fore, preventable, 

Third:—To convince the American 
public that fire insurance is a necessity. 
The First Ad 

The first of the 1923 Hartford ads 
will appear in the “Literary Digest” of 
January 6. It is captioned “An Ounce 
of Carelessness—Tons of Ruins.” The 
illustration is divided into three units. 

A panel at the left shows an attrac- 
tive dwelling surrounded by a well kept 
lawn and shrubbery. Children are 
playing on the drive leading to the 
house. At the right is a second panel 
showing the same scene after a fire has 
changed the scene to a picture of ruin 
and desolation. 

Between the two panels, tying them 
together, is a square showing on a 
solid black background a human hand 
dropping a match that is blazing with 
a brilliant red flame. 

The keynote of the copy is struck by 
the sentence that appears below the 
caption of the advertisement. 

“A match. What a world of useful- 
ness is concentrated in its two inches 
of wood and phosphorus. What a world 
of tragedy when its destructive powers 
are unleashed by carelessness!” 

The body of the advertisement reads 
in part as follows: “In every man’s 
pocket-—-in every pantry——little sticks 
of usefulness and destructiveness—at 
once the least expensive and most ex- 
pensive articles we use. 

“The careless dropping of flaming or 
glowing matches, in places where com- 
bustible material needs only a spark to 
start a destroying fire, is responsible 
for greater loss of property than any 
other single cause. The known de- 
struction traceable to this source ac- 
counts for not less than eighteen mil- 
lion dollars of America’s loss of more 
than four hundred million dollars a 
year—and most of this loss can be pre- 
vented. 

“It is toward the elimination of con- 
ditions that lead to preventable fires 
that the Hartford Fire Insurance Com- 
pany’s corps of Fire Prevention En- 
gineers is working today. This organi- 
zation of specially trained men is main- 
tained for the sole purpose of co-operat- 
ing with policyholders, free of charge, 
- eliminating conditions that invite 

Tre, 








ORGANIZED 
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CASH CAPITAL 
$12,000,600 








PROTECTION AND 
THE HOME 


To provide the kind of insurance protec- 
tion characteristic of America’s Largest and 
Strongest Fire Insurance Company— 


To render to agent and assured, the kind 
of insurance service expected of a leader— 


To exhibit at all times that fairness and 
promptness in adjusting losses which have 
earned its splendid reputation— 








These are the standards prescribed for 
The Home of New York in keeping with the 
place it occupies in the business of insurance. 





THE HOME 


INSURANCE COMPANY 


NEW YORK 


ELBRIDGE G. SNOW, President 
56 Cedar Street, New York 

















Automobile, (Complete Cover in Combination Policy), Earth- 
quake, Explosion, Fire and Lightning, Hail, Marine (Inland 
and Ocean), Parcel Post, Profits and Commissions, Rain, 
Registered Mail, Rents, Rental Values, Riot and Civil Com- 
motion, Sprinkler Leakage, Tourists’ Baggage, Use and 
Occupancy, Windstorm. 





STRENGTH REPUTATION SERVICE 


























Donaldson Arrest 
Now Past History 


CASE NO LONGER BEFORE COURT 





Grew Out of Charges Made in Connee- 
tion With Philadelphia Loss 
Adjustments 
The mountain groaned in pangs of birth; 
Great expectation fill’d the earth; 

And lo! a mouse was born! 


At several sensational hearings in a 
magistrate’s court of the charges of 
conspiracy to break into an office, divert 
telephone messages and obtain business 
information and larceny of books and 
records made by J. Milton Young, in- 
surance adjuster, against Insurance 
Commissioner Donaldson of Pennsyl- 
vania and George McCann, John Fox 
and Amos Knight, alleged accomplices, 
the prosecutor's lawyer made all sorts 
of boasts as to the fate that would be 
doled out to the accused. 


At the request of the prosecutor, be- 
fore the case reached the grand jury, 
District Attorney Rotan on Wednesday, 
Dec, 20, had a nolle prosequi entered 
before Judge Davis in the Philadelphia 
Court of Quarter Sessions. 

Thus is written the final chapter in 
one of the most sensational proceedings 
in the history of Philadelphia fire in- 
surance—a lot of sensational proceed- 
ings. 

Loss conditions in the Quaker City 
have reeked with scandal and near 
scandal, and the Pennsylvania commis- 
sioner, declaring that they must be 
stopped, got in on the game and started 
to stir things up. Powerful influences 
were set to work against him. These 
included political wirepullings. Finally, 
the enemies of the commissioner had 
him arrested. He said that he was fight- 
ing the battle of the fire insurance com- 
panies and would continue the combat. 
Equally powerful influences, including 
the Governor of the state, were on his 
side. 


SMOKE & CINDER CLUB NOTES 


Pittsburgh Special Agents Hold Social 
Event With President G. S. Petrick 
in Charge 


The Smoke & Cinder Club of Pitts- 
burgh held an interesting meeting last 
week with more than fifty members 
and guests present. The chief speaker 
was Rev. C. Wallace Petty, of the First 
japtist Church. 

G. Stanley Petrick, of the Liverpool 
and London and Globe, president of 
the club presided. The meeting was a 
very enjoyable affair and one of tne 
best the club had held. The new chair- 
man of the “Spoons Committee,” 
Charles Knoche, broke all records by 
announcing within five minutes after 
his appointment to the chairmanship, 
the birth of two new special agents, 
one to Mr. and Mrs. Robert W. Gil- 
lespie, special agent of the Aetna, and 
one to Mr. and Mrs. Edward D. Parkey, 
special agent, New York Underwriters. 


THEO. A. WEED DIES 

Theodore A. Weed, formerly agency 
superintendent of the Liverpool & Lon- 
don & Globe in the New York depart- 
ment, and for over forty-three years 
with the company, died Thursday, De- 
cember 21, after a brief illness. He 
joined the Liverpool in the agency de- 
partment in June, 1877, and as a re- 
ward for his excellent work was, after 
many years, made agency superintend- 
ent. He retired a year ago at the age 
of sixty-two. Through his kindness and 
consideration for other Vir. Weed 
gained the friendship of hundreds of 
business associates who deeply regret 
news of his death. He is survived by 
his widow, a son and a daughter, 
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INCORPORATED 1868 


Che Standard Fire Insurance Co. 


OF NEW JERSEY 
TRENTON, N. J. 








W. M. CROZER, Secretary 














Carte Blanche Powers 
For D. C. Commissioner 


“MODEL CODE” GOES LONG WAY 
Embraces Main Features of Bar Asso- 
ciation’s Committee; Can Make 
Rates “Reasonable” 


There has just been introduced in 
Congress a bill which aims to give the 
District of Columbia a genuine insur- 
ance code. Superintendent Burt A. Mil- 
ler says that this code is not intended 
as a model, but has been made as near 
as possible a practical and workable 
code. Congress had already passed the 
marine insurance bill, and there is pend- 
ing the old Senate bill prepared by the 
committee of the American Bar Asso- 
ciation, of which committee Arthur I. 
Vorys is chairman. Superintendent 
Miller says that both of these bills had 
defects, especially as to proper regula- 
tion, taxation and licensing provisions. 

The bill “authorizes and directs” the 
Superintendent of Insurance of the Dis- 
trict to “attend and participate in” the 
meetings of the National Convention of 
Insurance Commissioners and its com- 
mittees. The salary of the superinten- 
dent is set at $4,500. 

The commissioner is given very broad 
powers under the bill, his rulings hav- 
ing the effect of law under section 11, 
which says that “the superintendent 
shall have power and authority, subject 
to the approval of the commissioners, to 
make such rules and regulations for 
governing, managing and controlling 
the business of insurance by companies 
organized or licensed under this act 
* * * as may be necessary for the 
proper safeguarding and protection and 
standardization of the business of in- 
surance in the District, and when such 
rules and regulations are issued they 
shall have the same force and effect as 
if specifically provided in this act.” 

Similar broad powers are given the 
superintendent in connection with the 
licensing of agents and companies and 
his rules and regulations when promul- 
gated have the same force and effect 
as if incorporated in the act. 

Power to Control Rates 

Premium rates must be “reasonable” 


according to the interpretation of the 
superintendent as set forth in the fol- 
lowing section: 

“No rating organization shall fix or 
make any rate or schedule of rates 
which is to or may apply to any risk 
within the District, on the condition 
that the whole amount of insurance on 
any such risk or any specified part 
thereof shall be placed at such rates, 
or with the members of or subscribers 
to such rating organization; nor shall 
any such rating organization or any 
person, association or corporation au- 
thorized to transact the business of in- 
surance within the District, fix or make 
any rate or schedule of rates or charge 
a rate which discriminates unfairly be- 
tween risks within the District of essen- 
tially the same hazards or, if such rate 
be a fire insurance rate, which discrimi- 
nates unfairly between risks in the ap- 
plication of like charges or credits or 
which discriminates unfairly between 
risks of essentially the same hazards 
and having substantially the same de- 
gree of protection against fire. When- 
ever it is made to appear to the satis- 
faction of the superintendent that such 
discrimination exists, he may, after a 
full hearing either before himself or 
before any salaried employe of the in- 
surance department whose report he 
may adopt, order such discrimination 
removed; and all such persons, corpora- 
tions, associations, or rating organiza- 
tions affected thereby shall immediate- 
ly comply therewith; nor shall such per- 
sons, corporations, associations, or rat- 
ing organizations remove such discrimi- 
nation by increasing the rates on any 
risk or class of risks affected by such 
order unless it is made to appear to the 
satisfaction of the superintendent that 
such increase is justifiable. 

“The schedules, rules, and methods 
employed in computing the rates 
charged for insurance shall be reason- 
able. Every such rating organization 
shall fix basis classification rates for- 
mally adopted for all risks within the 
District rated by such organization. Any 
departure from such basis classification 
rates shall be in accordance with sched- 
ules and rules formally adopted by such 
rating organization and filed with the 
superintendent. Every such rating or- 
ganization shall make an inspection of 
every such risk which is separately or 
specifically rated by it for fire insur- 
ance and shall make a written survey 
thereof which shall be filed as a per- 
manent record in the office of such or- 
ganization. 


“Jt shall be the duty of the superin- 
tendent, after due notice and a hearing 
before him, to order an adjustment of 
the rates on any risks or class of risks 
whenever it shall be found by him that 
such rates will produce an excessive, 
inadequate, or unreasonable profit and 
by order to suspend, modify, or annul 


any unreasonable or unjust rule or reg- 
ulation of any such rating organiza- 
tion. 

“The findings, determinations, and 


orders of the superintendent shall be 
subject to review on the merits by cer- 
tiorari in a court of record of the Dis- 
trict subject to appeal as in other cases. 
In the event of final determination 
against any insurer, any overcharge 
during the pendency of such proceed- 
ings shall be refunded with interest on 
demand to the persons entitled thereto.” 
Premium Tax and License Fees 


The tax on net premiums is set up 
in section 38 as follows: 


“The superintendent shall compute 
an amount of 144% on the net pre- 
miums, other than life insurance, 
after deducting such’ return  pre- 
miums, dividends, and considerations 
received for reinsurances, and in the 


case of life insurance, 1% on the pre- 
miums without deductions other than 
considerations for reinsurances, ana 
charge the same to such company as 
a tax upon the business done by it in 
the District for the period shown by 
such annual statement. He shall forth- 
with mail to the last known post-office 
address of the principal office of such 
company, a statement of the amount so 
charged against it, which amount the 
company shall pay to the collector of 
taxes of the District on bills rendered 
by the superintendent, on or before 
March 1 of each year, or within thirty 
days after receipt of such bills from 
the superintendent, and no further tax 
shall be imposed upon such company, 
or the agents thereof, excepting license 
fees as provided herein, for the privi- 
lege of transacting the business of in- 
surance in the District.” 

The licensing fees are as follows: 

“General agents, $3 per company rep- 
resented; broker, $10; solicitors of all 
kinds, $2 per company represented; non- 
resident agents, or brokers, $15; brok- 
ers, or agents authorized to place ma- 
rine insurance business under section 
24 of the Act of March 4, 1922, $100 
per year; for changing or altering any 
license or consenting to transfer of 
same, $1.” 


FORM HERKIMER BOARD 


Agents Plan Resurvey of Community 
to Effect Better Fire 
Protection 


Charles T. Gloo has been elected 
president of the new Herkimer, N. Y., 
board. Charles F. Sprague is the secre- 


tary and C. B. Root, treasurer. The 
organization appears to have a live 
membership as a foundation for con- 
structive work. During the course of 
the last two meetings discussions have 
included the questions of securing bet- 
ter fire protection and of undertaking a 
complete resurvey of the community. 


The tentative program includes join- 
ing the state and national associations 
in a body. The officers have planned a 
comprehensive program along practical 
educational lines so as to make all the 
meetings worth while and keep the in- 
terest high. 





JOINS EWING & CO. 

Walter Faraday, of Chicago, will go 
to Tulsa, Okla., January 1, to take 
charge of the surety department of 
N. L. Ewing & Co., Oklahoma general 
agents for the Commercial Casualty. 
Mr. Ewing is one of the best known 
men in the surety business in the Mid- 
dle West having been connected with 
it in various capacities for more than 
twenty years. He has had experience 
as a solicitor, as local manager and 
home office underwriter in the service 
of several companies. Mr. Faraday has a 
wide acquaintance among surety men 
and his friends are located in every 
part of the country. He understands 
every angle of suretyship. 





QUEEN INCREASES CAPITAL 

The Queen has announced a million 
dollar increase in capital raising the 
total from $2,000,000 to $3,000,000 by 
transfer from the surplus account. The 
Queen began business in 1891 with a 
capital of $500,000 and contributed sur- 
plus of $1,000,000. 





GOES WITH CENTRAL FIRE 
Arthur J. Middleton, special agent 
for the Commercial Union with offices 
in Albany, N. Y., has resigned his con- 
nection to become associated with the 
Central Fire of Baltimore on January 1. 
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Income Insurance 
For Store Keepers 


PROTECTION OF MERCHANTS 





E. C. Cairns, of Fireman’s Fund, 
Advises Agents of Opportunities 
For Aiding Clients 





Under the heading, ‘““Why Not Income 
Insurance For Every Merchant?” Man- 
ager KE. C. Cairns, of the Eastern De- 
partment of the Fireman’s Fund, con- 
tributes an interesting article to the 
“Record,” of that company, in which he 
recommends a period of contemplation 
for storekeepers and others based on 
what their position in the business com- 
munity will be in case of loss, accom- 
_ panied by disruption of their business. 

In the opinion of Mr. Cairns, it is 
necessary for every merchant to pro- 
tect himself against all contingencies 
and to do it in a scientific manner, with 
the assistance of his insurance advisers, 
rather than on the hit-or-miss principle 
so often in current practice. 

Why should not every department 
store and every merchant enjoy the 
same protection as have thousands of 
manutacturers who have carried Use 
and Occupancy for years? is a question 
he propounds. Continuing, he argues: 

What Can Be Covered 

Take the retail or wholesale merchant 
with fluctuating earnings and expenses 
as an example. The seasonal and holi- 
day trade augments and diminishes 
according to the class of merchandise, 
increasing, over certain periods, both 
the earnings and the expenses of the 
business. For such a business the in- 
terruption occasioned by fire will be 
more costly in some seasons than in 
others. Consequently, the amounts of 
insurance carried should be adjusted 
accordingly. In such a case the fluctuat- 
ing or seasonal form for mercantile 
risks is the one to use. 

In applying this form the first item 
to determine is the fixed annual ex- 
pense comprised of such specific items 
as the following: Salaries of officers, 
managers, executives or traveling sales- 
ment; contracts; rents or rental value; 
interest; advertising contracts; taxes; 
insurance premiums. All of the fore- 
going are items of general expense and 
should be distributed on an annual 
basis since they are practically constant 
over the year. Employes’ salaries, on 
the other hand, fluctuate over the year 
as business increases or diminishes and 
should, therefore, be distributed on a 
monthly basis. As the item of salaries 
is an important factor in the general 
expense, and essential in its continued 
maintenance after a disaster, it should 
be carefully considered. 


The other item to determine in fixing 
the amounts of insurance under the sea- 
sonal form is the profits of the business. 
The profits of some kinds of trade are 
often earned in a short period of from 
two weeks to two months repeated as 
the season develops. <A jewelry busi- 
ness may earn its total annual profit, in 
the spring or Christmas season. A 
grocery business will earn perhaps on 
a small margin of profit on a more 
evenly distributed scale. 


Finally, with expenses and earnings 
determined and allocated to the sea- 
sons, the proper time limits for the 
fluctuating periods in the year must be 
determined. There is no set rule. The 
use of any number of days or group of 
days is permitted. 

When the maximum amount for each 
period is agreed upon between the agent 
and insured according to the previous 
and anticipated experience, then some- 
thing like the following may result: 

For each business day— 


From December 1 to the following 
December 31, $1,200. 

From January 1 to the following Jan- 
uary 31, $900. 

From February 1 to the following 
March 15, $500. 
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From March 16 to the following April 
30, $600. 

From May 1 to the following June 30, 
$500. 

From July 1 to the following July 31, 
$400. . 

From August 1 to the following Au- 
gust 31, $400. 

From September 1 to the following 
September 30, $600. 

From October 1 to the following Octo- 
ber 31, $750. 

From November 1 to the following 
November 15, $1,000. 

From November 16 to the following 
November 30, $1,200. Completing the 
annual period. 

The per diem amounts multiplied by 
the number of business days will givé 
the total amount of indemnity to be 
carried. Rates, if not published, will 
be quoted on application. 

Helps Agents’ Income 

Every agent may materially increase 
his income and provide valuable pro- 
tection to his clients by applying good 
salesmanship principles. Here is an 
example for approach: 

Question—Why do you carry a spare 
tire on your automobile? 

Answer—To insure yourself against 
the temporary loss of use. 

Probably 75% of some 10,000,000 auto- 
mobile owners advance the cost of one 
or two spare tires averaging perhaps 


$25 per car to be insured against the 
interruption of the continuous operation 
and prevention of discomfort and delay. 

How trifling this outlay appears to 
the man of conservative and economical 
thought, 


DOE AND TILLY PROMOTED 

William H. Doe, of the Royal, is pro- 
moted to the position of superintendent 
of the local department, with P. T. Tilly 
as his assistant, with the title of secre- 
tary of the local department, effective 
January 1. Mr. Doe joined the staff in 
1905 and for several years past has 
been Assistant Manager Pitcher’s right 
hand man in the administration of the 
company’s local office. He has a wide 
acquaintance among brokers who will 
view his advancement with, favor. Mr. 
Tilly has had charge of the rating ser- 
vice and technical work of the local 
office for the past five years and in his 
new position will continue to supervise 
that important branch of the company’s 
activities. 


NATIONAL LIBERTY MEETS 
Stockholders of the National Liberty 
at the annual meeting of the company 
on Tuesday re-elected the administra- 
tion and commended the present man- 
agement. 
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the business. 


“You will understand from this that we have grown to hold your 
company in high regard and you wiil, therefore, realize that we more 


keenly regret its loss.” 


The Cleveland National 


Pride In Company Reputation 


HE officers of the Cleveland National believe they may take pride 
in the receipt of a letter from an office to which they had written 
discontinuing a business arrangement, reading in part as follows: 


“Let me take this opportunity to state that I have observed the 
management and progress of your institution for the past few years, 

| and I feel the results achieved should be most highly gratifying to those, | 
who truly have the best interest of the ‘Cleveland National’ at heart. 


“During the past few years your company has decidedly built for 
character. It is a quality very hard to define, and yet it is not invisible 
to those who observe it with more than superficial study. Apparently 
the affairs of the company have been administered with that practical 
good sense, careful sound judgment and thoroughness in small things 
that means so much and wins the approval of the better thought of 








Fire Insurance Company 


CLEVELAND, OHIO 


E. Kimball, President 
Guy E. Wells, Vice-President 


Archibald Kemp, Sec’y-Treas. and Managing Underwriter 





Wm. C. Doolittle, 
Asst. Sec’y-Treas. 














L. & L. & G. Advances 
Williams and Simpson 


PROMOTIONS ON JANUARY 1 





Former Made Deputy Manager And 
Latter An Assistant Manager; 
Their Careers 





Robert H. Williams and J. D. Simp- 
son figured in a news announcement 
this week of promotions made by the 
Liverpool & London & Globe, effective 
January 1. 

Mr. Williams is made deputy man- 
ager, Mr. Simpson an assistant man- 
ager, Charles L. Purdin continuing as 
an assistant manager having supervis- 
ion over the metropolitan and suburban 
New York field. Mr. Williams will con- 
tinue as secretary of the Star and Mr. 
Simpson has been appointed assistant 
secretary of the Star. 

Robert H. Williams, who came to the 
home office from the South, stopping 
en route for two and a half years as 
special agent in Western New York, is 
widely popular and has one of the most 
agile and sound-thinking minds in the 
business. He has been successively as- 
sistant deputy manager and assistant 
manager. 

Mr. Simpson won his first spurs 
abroad, starting with the Liverpool & 
London & Globe in Glasgow. He has 
never been with any other company. 
He filled various positions of import- 
ance in Edinburgh, Dublin and Belfast, 
and when he was transferred to Canada 
as deputy assistant manager of the com- 
pany’s Canadian branch in Montreal, he 
was at the head office in Liverpool. In 
1921 he was promoted to branch man- 
ager of the Ontario center at Toronto, 
which position he relinquished in June, 
1922, to assist the management at New- 
ark in an executive capacity. 

In a statement the company says: 
“These promotions are in line with the 
company’s established practice of ad- 
vancing to positions of responsibility 
officials whose training and experience 
has been gained in the company’s ser- 
vice.” 





STAR’S CAPITAL $1,000,000 
D. N. Iverson Named Agency Superin- 
tendent; Plan Aggressive Program 
Throughout Entire Country 





The Star Insurance Company of 
America has increased its capital from 
$500,000 to $1,000,000 and an, additional 
increase of $500,000 has been made to 
its surplus. This places the Star well 
into the millionaire class and is in 
line with plans to extend operations in 
an aggressive way. 

Prior to July 1, 1918, this company 
was designated as The Liverpool & 
London & Globe Insurance Company of 
New York, organized under the laws 
of the state of New York in 1896. 


Coincident with this increase in cap- 
ital and surplus is the announcement 
of the appointment of Mr. D. N. Iverson 
as Agency Superintendent of the “Star 
Insurance Company,” as of January 1, 
1923. 

Mr. Iverson has a broad experience 
in the insurance business, having dem- 
onstrated marked ability in his various 
duties in the field, his experience hav- 
ing been gained in field positions cov- 
ering a period of ten years in home 
office work, as special agent in New 
England, the Maritime Provinces, New 


Jersey and New York state. For the 
past three years, he has been state 


agent of The Liverpool & London & 
Globe and The Star in Western New 


York and has established an enviable 
record for these companies. 

Mr. Iverson will be placed, in charge 
of the development through the entire 
Eastern field, with headquarters at the 
executive offices at Newark. 
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Fire Losses Mount 
In Local District 


REACH $36,000,000 FOR YEAR 


Nearly $20,000,000 Reported to New 
York Board for First Eleven 
Months; Much Concern 


Lengthening lists of reported fires 
issued weekly by the Committee on 
Losses and Adjustments of the New 
York Board of Fire Underwriters fore- 
casted the tenor of the monthly meeting 
held last week. It was plainly evident 
that the committee would report a start- 
ling condition and submit figures show- 
ing higher losses for 1922 than for any 
previous year. More than sixty losses 
were reported for the week ending De- 
cember 16, enough to prove the serious 
conditions the underwriters have to 
face. Besides there is little of the 
Christmas cheer for the immediate fu- 
ture, considering the acute shortage of 
the coal supply, a situation enhancing 
the dangers of frozen water pipes and 
decreased fire-fighting efficiency. 


For the first eleven months of this 
year the aggregate of incurred losses 
for New York City territory amount to 
$19,931,000 as compared with $18,700,000 
last year, a total then viewed as abnor- 
mally excessive. As the board handles 
only those losses in which four com- 
panies are involved, it assumes that 
40% of the losses are not reported. 
Therefore the losses for New York for 
1922 until December 1 were about $33,- 
200,000 and the total for the year will 
be approximately $36,000,000. 


The problem that this condition pre- 
sents is not one of adjustments nor of 
rates, but of underwriting. Fire insur- 
ance cannot afford to retreat before the 
steady increase of losses and try to re- 
coup its losses by making additions to 
the rate schedules. That would be per- 
missible were the increase in losses 
unpreventable and a matter beyond the 
regulation of Human hands. The duty 
of fire insurance, along with other 
proper agencies, is to strike fiercely 
into the heart of the rotten state that 
permits the too frequent occurrence of 
costly fires. 

Puzzling beyond solution is the cause 
for the great fire waste in this territory. 
It cannot be attributed in such large 
measure to incendiarism, to the so- 
called and very real “Saturday night 
fire.’ Carelessness, indifference, the 
gambling spirit of Americans are the 
principal underlying causes of these 
constant fires. It is against this human 
trait that the sagacity and ability of 
persons engaged in fire prevention must 
be directed. Dim as seem the rays of 
success so far, as measured by the in- 
crease instead of decrease in the loss 
ratio, the persistency of fire prevention 
efforts must soon bear fruit. 


ALLIANCE HAS OWN OFFICE 

The Alliance of Philadelphia, an In- 
surance Company of North America sub- 
sidiary, this week established its own 
separate underwriting department in 
Philadelphia to handle the metropolitan 
and suburban business and likewise the 
New Jersey suburban risks. Headquar- 
ters are located in the Commercial 
Union building and are under the man- 
agement of John A. Forrestel, Phila- 
delphia metropolitan manager of the 
Alliance. He was until this week assis- 
tant manager of the metropolitan de- 
partment of the Insurance Company of 
North America. The Alliance will now 
handle its own losses and other busi- 
ness as a separate unit from the parent 
organization. 


Colonial Merged With 
United States Fire 


LATTER STRONG FINANCIALLY 








Has Assets of Nearly $16,000,000 as 
Result of Amalgamation of 
Two Companies 


The United States Fire formally ab- ° 


sorbed the Colonial Assurance Company 
at a meeting of the directors of the two 
companies last week. This act made 
the United States Fire a member of the 
select circle of companies that leads 
the country in amount of assets and 
strength of agency connections. It is 
now in a particularly strong position 
financially, with assets on September 
30 of this year totalling $15,819,886, a 
premium reserve of $7,629,427 and a 
net surplus to policyholders of $4,409,- 
953. 

Nearly a century ago, or to be exact, 
in April, 1824, the United States Fire 
was launched as an active insurance 
company. In 1911 it absorbed the Peter 
Cooper Fire and in 1916 the Williams- 
burg City Fire. The amalgamation last 
week with the Colonial involved also 
the absorption of the Guaranty Fire, 
organized in 1919, and merged with the 
Colonial this year. Both companies that 
form the latest additions to the United 
States Fire were under capable man- 
agement and were underwriting con- 
servatively and profitably. 

Crum & Forster control the company, 
likewise the North River and others. 
This office has established an excellent 
reputation for itself that makes it one of 
the most respected insurance concerns 
in the fire business. In marine insurance 
it has large interests in the office of 
Appleton & Cox and U. §. Lloyds. 


BROKERS ADVISORY COMMITTEE 





Has Been Named to Confer With Com- 
panies on Metropolitan District 
Rates 


In compliance with Superintendent 
Stoddard’s request the New York brok- 
ers have appointed a committee of 
eleven including representatives of the 
Fire, Marine and Liability Association 
of New York, The Brooklyn Insurance 
Brokers Association, and independent 
brokers. The committee which has 
tentatively been named follows: 

John M. Boylan, of the Brooklyn 
Insurance Brokers’ Association. 

John J. Canning, of the Brooklyn 
Brokers’ Association. 

Francis Carr of the Fire, Marine & 
Liability Brokers’ Association. 

Everett U. Crosby of the Fire, Marine 
& Liability Brokers’ Association. 

R. Henry Depew, president of the 
Fire, Marine & Liability Brokers’ As- 
sociation. 

John A. Eckert of the Fire, Marine & 
Liability Brokers’ Association and the 
Brooklyn Insurance Brokers’ Associa- 
tion. 

Frank Kutzelman of Hamlin & Co. 

Fred S. Little, of Goff & Little, of 
the Fire, Marine & Liability Brokers’ 
Association. 

Moses Tanenbaum of I. Tanenbaum 
Son & Co. 

H. F. Thomas of the Rollins-Burdick- 
Hunter Company. 

L. A. Wallace, of Johnson & Higgins, 
of the Fire, Marine & Liability Brokers 
Association. 





OUT OF BUCKMAN’S AGENCY 

The Alliance of Philadelphia, which 
on December 18 inaugurated a new im- 
mediate service, especially for the ben- 
efit of agents and brokers in local and 
nearby territory in Pennsylvania and 
New Jersey at a newly established office 
at 420 Walnut street, has withdrawn 
from the agency of the John W. Buck- 
man Estate, Ltd. 
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Guarantee and Accident 
Company, Limited 


OF LONDON, ENGLAND 


The Sign 
of Good Casualty Insurance 
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HEAD OFFICE 
UNITED STATES BRANCH 
134 South La Salle Street 
CHICAGO 


F. W. LAWSON, General Manager 


The company of “super service” is not a name that has 
been “applied” to the London Guarantee & Accident. It 
is a name well earned in more than fifty years of close 
co-operation with its agents. 


Over sixty years 
of public service 





INCORPORATED 1860 





UNITED 
FIREMEN’S INSURANCE 
COMPANY 


OF PHILADELPHIA 


HOME OFFICE 
430 Walnut Street 
PHILADELPHIA 


F. W. LAWSON, President 


Over sixty years of public service faithfully performed | 
have established the United Firemen’s as an institution 
of utmost dependability. An old reliable company writing 
Fire, Tornado and Automobile Insurance. | 
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Many Promotions In 
America Fore Group 


FIVE MADE 





VICE-PRESIDENTS 





J. R. Wilbur, W. Quaid, S. R. Kennedy, 
A. Stinson, and H. E. Maxson 
Among Those Elevated 





As appears customary with the 
America Fore companies, many Christ- 
mas presents in the form of promotions 
to officers and employes are made just 
before the closing of the year. This 
year proves no exception. Several pro- 
motions to vice-presidencies were an- 
nounced last week as the reward for 
faithful and capable work in responsi- 
ble positions. In the first place it was 
announced following the directors m 2et- 
ing on December 21 that all numericat 
designations of vice-presidents have 
been removed. 

J. R. Wilbur and William Quaid be- 
come vice-presidents of the Continentar 
instead of second vice-presidents; Sid- 
ney R. Kennedy becomes vice-president 
of the Fidelity-Phenix and Alfred Stin- 
son, of Chicago, heretofore secretary in 
charge of the Western Department, is 
elevated to a vice-presidency. Herbert 
EK. Maxson becomes vice-president and 
secretary of the American Eagle. 

Among junior officers, O. F. Grover, 
assistant secretary of the Continental 
is made secretary of that company; 
William F. Dooley, agency superintenda- 
ent, is made an assistant secretary, 
and John W. Clarke is made assistant 
secretary of the American Eagle. 

J. R. Wilbur is a native of New York 
but has been connected with the Conti- 
nental Western Department since 1898. 
He is a graduate of Cornell, class of 
’97 and has served the company as 
engineer, special agent, and in other 
capacities prior to being made secre- 
tary in the Western Department in 1916, 
a department of which he has had full 
charge since November 1917, first as 


secretary and later as second vice- 
president. 
William Quaid, born in Newburgh, 


N. Y., first entered the insurance busi- 
ness working nights on the books of 
the Globe & Rutgers. Later he was 
employed by a “surplus line” office; then 
as special agent for the Vedder Under- 
writing Agency in New York which 
position he left in 1908 to become an 
examiner for the Continental. He was 
successively made executive special 
agent, assistant secretary, secretary 
and in December, 1920, second vice- 
president. He has had charge of the 
underwriting of the Middle Department 
business. 

Sidney R. Kennedy, son of the presi- 
dent of Weed & Kennedy, Inc., is a 
native of. Brooklyn. He entered the 
business as special agent for the Coun- 
ty Fire and in 1909 was placed in 
charge of the loss department of the 
Phenix of Brooklyn just prior to its 
merger with the Fidelity Fire to form 
the Fidelity-Phenix. He became agency 
superintendent in charge of the Fidelity- 


Phenix, Eastern Department business, 
and in December, 1920, second vice- 
president. 


Alfred Stinson is’ a native of Canada 
and entered the insurance business as 
a clerk in a local agency at St. Paul, 
Minnesota, subsequently becoming spe- 
cial agent for the National in several 
different Western States and later sec- 
retary of the Minneapolis Fire & Ma- 


rine. He entered the service of the 
American Eagle as executive special 


agent in 1918 and almost immediately 
was placed in charge of that company’s 
Western Department as secretary, be- 
ing transferred to the Fidelity-Phentx- 
Western Department in 1921. 

Herbert E. Maxson, a New Englander 
by birth, first served as office boy with 
the Equitable Fire & Marine of Provi- 
dence, becoming successively chief 
clerk, examiner and special agent for 
New York State. In 1909 he became 
New York special agent for the Conti 
nental. In 1917 he was made secretary 
of the American Eagle supervising 
Eastern business. When the Farmers 


of Cedar Rapids was entered in the 
East, Mr. Maxson was made assistant 
general agent of that company which 
position he retains. 

Oliver F. Grover was born in 1875 
in Middletown, Conn. After a grammar 
and high school education he went with 
the Hartford Fire as office boy in 1893. 
Advanced through the underwriting de- 
partment to examiner. Was for several 
years with Egleston and Prescott, gen- 
eral agents, Atlanta, as examiner for 
Alabama, Louisiana and Mississippi. He 
joined the Fidelity-Phenix in July, 1910, 
as examiner for Alabama, Louisiana, 
Mississippi and Texas. He was made 
assistant secretary of the Continental, 
October, 1918. 

William F. Dooley obtained his first 
insurance experience with George O. 
Carpenter & Son, Eastern managers for 
the St. Paul.’ He spent nine years as 
special agent for the St. Paul and March 


1, 1913, became special agent for part 
of New England for the American Eagle 
and for Boston for the Continental. In 
November, 1915, he was brought to 
New York as agency superintendent of 
the Continental handling New York 
and New England. John W. Clarke 
entered the insurance business as a 
local agent in Monticello, Florida. Sub- 
sequent to that he became chief clerk 
of the Piedmont Fire of Charlotte, 
N. C. From 1907 to 1916 he travelled 
throughout the South as special agent 
for the Georgia Home, the Connecticut 
and the Northwestern National. In 
1916 he became identified with the 
America Fore group as special agent 
for the Fidelity-Phenix in Virginia and 
the Carolinas. In September, 1921, he 
was transferred to New York where he 
has handled the Southern business of 
the American Eagle as agency superin- 
tendent. 


MANY BARNS DESTROYED 

From October 2 to December 21 
thirty-six barns and the contents in the 
three counties adjoining Philadelphia 
have been destroyed by fires of un- 
known origin, causing an aggregate loss 
exceeding $459,000. As many as four 
barns were burned during one night. 
The fires continue to take place, not- 
withstanding that the roads are 
patrolled by an adequate force of state 
police om horse and motorcycles. Many 
of the sufferers are financially ruined, 
as they carried little or no insurance. 
In a number of cases there is abundant 
evidence of the burnings being incen- 
diary. 

William H. Sutton, former special 
agent of the Queen Insurance Company, 
in Pittsburgh territory, who now is 
general agent at the Home Office, was 
in Pittsburgh for a few days last week 
preparing for removal to New York. 

















The Fireman’s Fund has 
special departments and 
field men trained to help 
Fireman’s Fund agents get 
the best for their clients 
at the smallest cost. Get 
closer to them. 
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“Index Insurance” Is 
Latest in Germany 


KEEPING UP WITH THE MARK 








Adapting Coverage to Exchange 
Fluctuations; Insurance in Foreign 
Currency Popular 





Because of the violent fluctuations of 
the German mark insurance in foreign 
currency is growing more popular in 
Germany. The mark has been declin- 
ing so fast in value that the German 
offices are spending most of, their time 
writing insurance. The public simply 
cannot get enough. What will happen 
in the future is a matter of deepest 
concern. The present situation is de- 
scribed in both fire and marine insur- 
ance in an international paper just 
received from Berlin, “The Marine Un- 
derwriter.” The article reads: 

As a result of the deterioration of 
German currency, the German insured 
have shown a constantly increasing m- 
clination to take out insurance in for- 
eign exchange of the higher values. 

It is quite evident that importers and 
exporters, in their own interest, or in 
that of their overseas clients, shoula 
make it a point in case of damage not 
to receive on account of depreciation 
of the currency an amount which would 
not cover the original value of the 
goods, and would never suffice to re- 
place them. 

On their part, the German insurers, 
under their Mark contracts, had to re- 
imburse numerous expenses in high 
currencies, (provisional repairs at for- 
eign ports, general average contribu- 
tions and salvage charges, surveyors 
fees, and so forth), so that to them 
also, a stable basis for the calculation 
of premiums and the settlement of 
claims was welcome, so long as they 
could control the necessary guarantees 
in the respective currencies. As a re- 
sult, marine insurance was written in 
foreign currency to an ever increasing 
extent. 

Canceled Contracts 


This not only refers to cargo, but 
also to hull insurance. In September 
last German insurers had felt obliged 
to cancel all hull policies then in force 
with the intention of concluding new 
contracts only in a high value currency. 
While these negotiations had not been 
concluded, the German government on 
the 12th October, issued a decree 
against speculation in foreign currency, 
which, it is true, was intended to fur- 
ther the interest in stabilizing and 
raising the Mark and should have 
checked speculation in foreign ex- 
change, but the conditions of which 
were so broad that it seemed doubtful 
if and to what extent the marine under- 
writer could in the future transact busi- 
ness in foreign currency. While in gen- 
eral payment of foreign currency for 
inland business may neither be de- 
manded nor executed, furthermore the 
acquisition of such currency is made 
dependent of the decision of a board 
of supervision. The duty of this boara 
should be to investigate the submitted 
proofs, in order to find out whether the 
foreign currency is needed for the im- 
portation of goods, for obligations con- 
nected therewith (freight, insurance, 
etc.) or if it is required for purposes 
necessary in the interests of German 
economy. . These general conditions 
gave rise to some uncertainty, a re- 
moval of which was attempted by way 
of negotiations with the responsible 
officials of-the government. By the sub- 
sequent additional regulations, most of 
the dubious questions were fairly satis- 
factorily cleared up. Therein the prin- 
ciple is maintained that insurance is 


accessory to the business upon whicb, 


it is based, and as such follows the 
currency of the principal business. 
Reinsurance 

Therefore, as far as the insurance 
of foreign trade is concerned, the inter- 
diction is not applicable. The same 
is the case for the reinsurer as regards 
his relations to the first insurer. The 
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idea of foreign business does not mere- 
ly cover direct import and export, but 
also the first barter (not in retail) of 
the importation as long as no manu- 
facture of the articles in question has 
taken place. 

The international quality of hull in- 
surance has furthermore brought out 
the fact that the insurance of ships, 
freight and charter, moneys of bottom- 
ry and average are not covered either, 
by the Currency Regulations; neither 
are they applicable on inland insur- 
ances, unless the ships are exclusively 
engaged in German waters. 

These rules have made it possible 
for hull underwriters to comply, as 
originally intended, with the wishes of 
shipowners and to effect most contracts 
in foreign currency. For the policies 
running in Marks a term of notice of 
three months is provided, so that the 
insurers, at least to some extent, would 
be able to follow the fluctuations of 
the Mark in fixing the insured sum, and 
hull taxes. The taxes in Mark agreed 
upon since October last are thrice as 
high as before. 

It is easier to adapt the building risks 
in Germany to the prevailing conditions, 
as with those it is understood, that at 
all times they should be based upon 
the values at risk and the premium is 
calculated in accordance therewith. In 


reinsuring these lines the insurer can 
have no difficulties, as this kind of risk 
is only covered by quota share treaties. 


The Index System 

In German fire insurance there is 
frequently adopted a system of so-called 
index-insurance, or of one with fluctuat- 
ing insurance value; this adapting it- 
self automatically to the fluctuations of 
the Mark, and the insured, on the basis 
of the originally stipulated amount, be- 
ing always covered according to the 
percental increase or decrease in the 
Mark value as indicated by the statisti- 
cal index published by the government, 
for the actual value of the insured ob- 
ject, while the premiums are calcu- 
lated at the end of the year in accord- 
ance with the then to be fixed highest 
insurance sum. This method could-not, 
however, be employed with hull insur- 
ance. The attempt failed, not only 
through the disinclination of the ship- 
owners, but also through the refusar 
of the underwriters, who did not care 
for this system, because, with the ma- 
rine hull business, they can only re- 
insure certain fixed amounts agreed 
upon. 


Jnderwriters, however, agree, that in 
concluding a contract it is not always 
possible to know if realization in for: 
eign currency is permissible, that fur- 


thermore occasions may also arise 
where in closing a contract foreign cur- 
rency is admissible, but not in the case 
where damages are payable. (Con- 
tingent business, sale from second to 
third hand.) For that kind of insur- 
ance there would result the legal situa- 
tion that either the contract would be 
void, or would have to be settled in 
Marks on the date due. Hither emer- 
gency would mean an untenable situa- 
tion for the insurer, all the more so 
as the idea of a payment being due is 
frequently of a variable character, and 
might lead to strong disagreements. 
Therefore a new so-called foreign ex- 
change clause was agreed upon, which 
shall protect the insurer in the case 
that bona fide foreign currency was in- 
tended, for which, however, for reasons 
not known at the closing of the con- 
tract, or as a result of changes after 
conclusion of the business, payment 
was not permitted to be made in for. 
eign currency. 
This clause reads as follows: 
Foreign exchange clause: 


With all insurance written in forelgn 
currency, payments have to be effected 
in the original currency. 

If, in accordance with the ordinances 
in force, payment in foreign currency 
is not permitted, the same must be 
effected in Reichsmarks. 


In this case the insured is obliged 
to advise all interested underwriters 
without delay by letter, indicating the 
amount of premium in foreign ex- 
change. The payment of premium 1s 
then made in Marks, plus an additiona) 
charge of 10%, to the highest official 
quotation ruling in Hamburg on the 
third day after the receipt of the com- 
munication by the respective under- 
writers. The day of receipt of the let- 
ter is not counted. If on the third day 
after receipt of the letter, at the Ham- 
burg stock exchange the currency in 
question is not quoted, the rate of the 
next day on which such a quotation 
occurs, shall be adopted. 


Payment of claims is made by each 
of the participating underwriters in 
Marks at the rate at which each insurer 
exchanges the amount of claims fixed 
in foreign currency into Marks. The 
day of conversion must be announced 
by letter to the insured or his repre- 
sentative. The conversion takes place 
on the fifth working day after mailing 
the letter on the part of the insurance 
company (head office or underwriting 
office). The day of mailing is not 
counted. 

For other operations resulting from, 
or connected with the insurance con- 
tract, the foregoing directions shall be 
applied. 
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As reflected by the Character of it's 
Agents ~~ 


In 1911 a Joint Committee of the Senate and Assembly of the State 
of New York made an Exhaustive report on Fire Insurance. In this 
report the Committee made the following significant statement: 





The agent in fire insurance is far more important than 
is generally recognized. He it is who virtually decides 
what risks the company shall take, and what it shall 
refuse * * *, While the company exercises the 
right of review, it ismanifestly necessary that it should 
in the main rely upon the judgment of its agents. 
The character of a company is therefore very largely 
determined by the character of its agents. It is in 
their power to make or ruin a company’s business. 


The Character of the GLENS FALLS makes it an outstanding figure 
among all insurance companies. Its success and high position in the 
Pe business are a remarkable tribute to the Character of its Agents. 
reputation, what one is Their stewardship has been one of Fidelity, Loyalty and Upbuilding. 


thought to be; one’s re- 
cord is the total of his 
known action or inaction. 
As a rule, a man’s record 
will substantially express 
his character; his reputation 
may be higher or lower 
than his character or record 
will justify. Character in- 
cludes both natural and 
acquired traits. 
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Bridge Hazard Now 
Called Important 


NOT FORM ERLY RECOGNIZED 


Report of Expert Committee on Pitts- 
burgh ,Disaster Puts Stress on 
Neglected Subject 


The destruction by fire of the Thtr- 
tieth street bridge over the Allegheny 
River at Pittsburgh called attention to 
the fire danger in wooden bridge floors 
and the matter was considered so im- 
portant that a special engineering com- 
mittee was appointed to investigate the 
whole subject. A co-operative commit- 
tee headed by George W. Booth, chief 
engineer of the National Board of Fire 
Underwriters, has made a report in 
which this conclusion was reached: 

“The investigation having shown that 
the subject of bridge fire protection is 
of an importance not previously recog- 
nized, the committee desires to empha- 
size the need for giving consideration 
to the fire risk in the design of high- 
way bridges. Public officials having 
bridges in their charge have a Clear re- 
sponsibility in the matter, and the com- 
mittee desires to call to the attention 
of such authorities the desirability of 
protecting bridges by due care in de- 
sign and construction, by watchful 
maintenance, and by provision for pre- 
venting and fighting fires.” 

During the past few years a number 
of serious fires have occurred on im- 
portant bridges and the circumstances 
attending these fires have indicated the 
desirability of making a detailed study 
of the situation, in an attempt to bring 
out the important factors governing the 
fire hazard in timber bridge construc- 
tion. With this purpose in mind a co- 
operative committee was formed repre- 
senting fire protection, highway bridge 
construction, lumber, creosoting and 
the public interest, as given by the sig- 
natures hereto. 

An extensive correspondence’ has 
been carried on with city, county and 
state bridge engineers, and with this 
and information collected from other 
available sources as a basis the com- 
mittee submitted the following report: 

Fire Risk Involved 

The existence of a fire risk in bridges 
having wooden floors must be recog- 
nized. An indication of the importance 
of this risk is the fact that on some 
heavily traveled city bridges small fires 
are of daily occurrence during the sum- 
mer months. 

The available evidence indicates that 
this risk is much less for country 
bridges than for city bridges and is 
greater on long bridges than on short 
ones. 

On city bridges, fires are most com- 
monly caused by the lodgment of light- 
ed cigar or cigarette stubs in cracks 
or depressions where chaff and debris 
have collected. Decayed or splintered 
material in the floor adds greatly to the 
fire risk. In the case of country bridges 


the greatest risk is from forest and 
grass fires. 
Other reported causes of fires are: 


sparks from locomotives or steamboats; 
hot coais dropped by steam _ rollers, 
traction engines, tar kettles or other 
construction equipment; burning waste 
dropped by street cars; defective in- 
sulation of electric wiring, defective 
bonding of rails and lack of capacity 
in return feed wires of electric rail- 
ways; fires in adjacent structures. 
Creosoted material appears to be 
somewhat more difficult to ignite than 
untreated material, but once ignited it 
creates a fire which is hotter and more 
difficult to control and which is known 
by experience to be more destructive 
than fire in an untreated floor. How- 
ever, decayed or partially decayed un- 
treated wood is very easily ignited and 
has been the cause of many fires. The 
likelihood of fire is increased by treat- 
ment which results in excessive bleed- 
ing of oil, such as might be caused by 
the heavy treatment of green lumber. 
It should be noted that freshly creo: 
soted material is much more inflam- 





mable than that in which the treatment 
is several months old. It is urgent- 
ly recommended that orders for creo- 
soted material be placed as far as pos- 
sible in advance of construction and 
that the material be seasoned for three 
to six months after treatment. 

Where it is practicable to do _ so, 
freshly treated timber may be rendered 
more fire resistant by thoroughly coat- 
ing the upper surface with sand. The 
application of sand should be continued 
as long as there is any bleeding of oil. 

Types of Structure 

In general it may be stated that 
tightly laid floors, in which cracks are 
eliminated to a large extent, are most 
fire-resistant. 

The relative fire risk of various types 
of floor may be stated as follows, be- 
ginning with the most fire-resistive: 


(a) Wood blocks on concrete base. 
This type of floor may be said 
to have no fire risk. 

(b) Wood blocks on plank sub-floor. 

(c) Laminated floor of 4-in., 6-in., or 
8-in. strips laid on edge ana 
spiked together, with a _ bitu- 
minous wearing surface. 

(d) Plank floor with bituminous 
wearing surface. 

(e) Laminated floor without wearing 
surface. 

(f) Multiple-thickness plank floor. 

(g) Single-thickness plank floor. 


Steel joists of stringers supporting 
floors of any of the above types reduce 
the risk of rapid spread of fire by re- 
ducing the amount of combustible ma- 
terial exposed. Where wood joists or 
stringers are used the fire risk will be 
reduced by using heavy timbers for 
these members. The massing of com- 
bustible material renders it less sus- 
ceptible to ignition and the spread of 
fire and lessens the probability of seri- 
ous structural damage before the fire 
can be controlled, in case fire-fighting 
means are at hand. 

Special care should 
the design of the floor and its sup- 
porting structure to avoid ledges or 
pockets in which trash may collect. 
The possibility of the accumulation of 
rubbish on truss members and in floor 
openings made for the passage of these 
members should be given careful con- 
sideration. In cases where such con- 
struction will not interfere with the 
proper disposal of floor drainage, curbs 
on timber floors should be constructed 
with ample clearance between curb and 
floor so that trash may have an oppor- 
tunity to blow away. 

To check the spread of fire length- 
wise of the bridge the spaces between 
stringers, in cases where these rest on 
the floorbeams, should be filled with 
tightly fitting diaphragms over each 
floorbeam. Perhaps the most practic- 
able method is to use wooden dia- 
phragms at least six inches thick, which 
may be made up of, two thicknesses of 
plank spiked together. Strips or bat- 
tens should be placed around the edges 
of these diaphragms to cover cracks 
due to imperfect fitting or shrinkage. 
The accompanying sketch indicates the 
recommended construction. 

In cases where limitation of head- 
room is not a factor, fire curtains of 
sheot metal extending at least 5 ft. be- 
low the bottoms of the joists, and 
spaced at intervals of about 50 ft., will 
be of material assistance in preventing 
the spread of fire. The corrugated 
asbestos-covered metal as used for sid- 


be exercised in 


ing and roofing of buildings is sug- 
gested for this purpose. 
Floors, ledges and _ pockets, and 


bridge seats should be kept free from 
street sweepings and other trash. 

In the case of country bridges, par- 
ticularly timber trestles, all underbrush, 
small timber, drift and debris, under- 
neath and for some distance on both 
sides of the bridge should be removed. 
Grass and weeds should be cut in the 
early fall and drift should be removed 
after floods. Where the _ vegetable 
growth is heavy, chemical weed killers 
are recommended as being economical 
and efficient. 

Frequent inspections should be made 
of any conductors of electricity which 
may exist on the bridge. 

Floors should be kept free 
splintered and decayed wood. 

For bridges where watchmen or 
bridge tenders are employed, water 
barrels, sand boxes or water mains may 
be employed to advantage for fighting 
fires. For bridges not under constant 
supervision the value of any of the 
above is questionable although sand 
boxes would probably be most likely 
to be ready for use when needed. 

Water barrels and sand boxes should 
be covered and the surface of the water 
in the barrels should be covered with 
a light film of oil. In cold climates 
freezing of the water in barrels can be 
prevented by the addition of) a suitable 
amount of calcium chloride. 

When water mains are provided they 
should have hose Connections every 50 
ft. and hose reels every 200 ft. In cold 
climates they must either be protected 
against freezing or be kept empty with 
provisions for supplying them with 
water under pressure, either from hy- 
drants direct or from fire engines. 


from 


London, England, December 10.—The 
name of the British Legal & United 
Provident Assurance Company, Ltd., 


has been changed to British Legal Life 
Assurance Company, Ltd. 


The Paris branch office of B. W. 
Noble, Ltd., has been moved to more 
convenient and larger quarters at No. 
13-15, Rue Taitbout. 


The Earl of Selbourne has joined the 
London board of the Scottish Union and 
National Insurance Company. 


The Dominion Insurance Company, 
of Edinburgh, has opened an office in 
London, appointing George M. Wyatt 
& Sons, Ltd., as underwriting repre- 
sentatives. 


William Singleton Hooper, after forty- 
five years of service, has retired as 
manager and secretary of the Ocean 
Accident & Guarantee Corporation, Ltda. 
He is to be succeeded by William L. 
Cavers. 
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Appraisals As Seen In The West 





A Talk By Roy A. Sellery, Assistant Manager of the Western 
Adjustment and Inspection Company 


In discussing losses before the Insur- 
ance Club of Chicago, Roy A. Sellery, 
assistant manager of the Western Ad- 
justment and Inspection Company, said 
in a recent talk: 

It is the duty of the company and the 
assured first to make an effort to agree 
before seeking arbitration and neither 
side is entitled to apprisal without first 
making such effort—in other words, a 
difference as to the amount of loss must 
be established. Appraisal when then 
demanded is precedent to a suit. 

Appraiser shall pass upon the ques- 
tion of the amount of sound value and 
loss only, leaving question of liability 
to be determined by courts or other- 
wise. Appraisal must be conducted 
according to the policy conditions. 

Joint Demand 

A joint demand by several companies 
for an appraisal is not authorized by 
the policy. The demand must be sepa- 
rate. Neither the assured nor the 
surer can refuse to appraise 
waiving rights. 

Failure of the insurer after demand- 
ing an appraisal at a given time and 
place to appear is a waiver of right to 
appraisal. 

An appraisal had by assured and one 
company does not fix amount of loss for 
other companies. 


in- 
without 


Both parties to an appraisal must act 
in good faith, as fraud, deceit or con- 
cealment will defeat an award. 

While an appraiser is selected by 
both assured and insurer, yet appraisers 
are not expected to represent each 
party, but on the contrary, act in a quasi 
judicial capacity, striving to ascertain 
the value and loss, and yet each party 
suffers the penalty of the illegal action 
by the appraiser selected by him. 

Assured’s Opportunity to Be Heard 

The assured must be given an oppor- 
tunity to be heard, and if desired, to 
present evidence before the appraisers 
and to make explanations; therefore, 
the time and place of the meeting must 
be known to assured. 

While the assured may delegate to 
others the actual detail of adjusting his 
loss and may even by power of attorney 
delegate the signing of proofs of loss, 
yet he cannot refuse to meet the ad- 
juster, as the policy provides an effec- 
tual means of securing a conference 
satisfactory to adjuster; by this we 
refer to the provision in the policy giv- 
ing the company the right of examining 
the assured under oath (see lines 80-81 
Standard policy). This provision is very 
wise, as the examination affords a 
method of detecting fraud and imposi- 
tion and searching the conscience of 
the assured by frank and direct ques- 
tions, which, if pertinent, assured ean- 
not refuse to answer without peril. 

The company must demand this right 
of examination under oath and the 
assured must personally submit to 
same. The company must designate a 
reasonable time and place for the ex- 
amination to be held and a proper per- 
son to administer the oath and take and 
transcribe the testimony and the as- 
sured cannot safely refuse to subscribe 
his testimony. 

In like manner, the assured can be 
required to produce for the examina- 
tion of any adjuster all books of ac- 
counts, bills, invoices and other vouch- 
ers and certified copies thereof if the 
original be lost. By certified bills we 
mean that the vendor must approve the 
correctness of the duplicates. But the 
company must make a proper demand 
for their rights in this respect and the 


assured is bound to make a reasonable 
effort at compliance. Assured cannot 
be compelled to do an impossible thing 
and if it can be shown that it was im- 
possible to comply claim may not be 
defeated. Again in like manner assured 
may be required to exhibit to properly 
designated person all the remains of 
any property destroyed. The purpose 
of this condition is quite obvious as in 
most cases the best evidence of a loss 
is what remains after the fire and if 
assured were permitted to conceal or 


destroy this evidence the companies 
would lose accordingly. 'The insured 


property does not belong to the com- 
panies after a fire and the assured can- 
not abandon same to the companies, 
although the companies have the option 
to take all or any part of the property 
at its ascertained or appraised value— 
likewise the companies have the right 
co repair, rebuild or replace the prop- 
erty damaged or destroyed with other 
of like kind and quality within a reason- 
able time on giving notice within thirty 
days after proofs have been received 
of their intention to do so. 

If the assured sells or disposes of 
the goods without giving the company 
the right to exercise its option to take 
the same at their ascertained value, he 
thereby renders his policy void, but on 
the other hand, the company must take 
prompt steps to notify assured that it 
desires to avail itself of this option 
before it can claim’a breach of the con- 
ditions—in other words, the courts will 
not require anything unreasonable of 
the assured. The option to take goods 
at their ascertained or appraised value 
was put in the policy as a matter of 
protection to the companies and is 
mostly exercised where adjuster, feel- 
ing appraisers have allowed exaggerated 
damages, determines to take stock and 
salvage same for account of interested 
companies. 

Option to Repair 

oxercising the option 
rebuild carries with it many dangers, 
for the policy provides no means of 
determination who shall be the judge 
of the sufficiency of the replacement 
and the assured may decline to accept 
the work and the loss remain unsettled. 
And worse still, when a company elects 
to rebuild or repair, it converts its 
policy into a building contract and its 
liability is not limited by the face of its 


to repair or 
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policy. So there are two modes of 
settlement under the policy—one is pay- 
ment of damages for the loss and the 
other is restoration of the subject of 
insurance to its former condition. 


The company does not want the 
goods; it is not in that line of business, 
neither is it a general repairer, rebuild- 
er or merchandiser of property. What 
the company must have are reasonable 
checks by which to meet an exagger- 
ated claim of loss} and to avoid becom- 
ing an involuntary purchaser of unde- 
sirable property. 


The adjuster is the man of the fire 
insurance interests who is continually 
in contact with the assured and the 
assured’s opinion of those interests and 
of the company or companies repre- 
sented is largely and justly influenced 
by the character and fairness of the 
man to whom is delegated the adjust- 
ment of fire losses. I venture the sug- 
gestion that most of the legislation 
inimical to our interests had its incep- 
tion in the minds of policyholders who 
felt themselves outraged by unfair, dis- 
honest or over-technical adjustments. 
Fair treatment retains for the com- 
panies the friendship of the assured. 
Loose methods make for the gross con- 
tempt of the insurer and often open the 
door for dishonest practice. It is there- 
fore of first importance that adjustment 
be fair and truly liberal. The liberal 
adjustment (and there is a great dis- 
tinction between a liberal adjustment 
and a loose one) is that in which am- 
biguities are resolved in favor of the 
assured, mere technicalities waived and 
the benefit of the doubt given the policy- 
holder and not the policy writer. For 
the dishonest claimant there is no treat- 
ment too drastic for administration. 
“very known defense, technical or oth- 
erwise, should be employed; in fact, 
this is the only time to employ techni- 


calities. Losses should be adjusted 
from the same standpoint as that of 
any good citizen and honest man en- 


deavoring to carry out his business en- 
gagements, bearing in mind his rights 
and also his responsibilities, remember- 
ing that his intent will be judged more 
by his actions than his words. 


If an adjuster can impress a claimant 
with the belief that the adjuster is well- 
informed, fair-minded and anxious to 
arrive at a settlement which will fully 
discharge all the obligations of the com- 
pany to the assured, he can insist on 
the companies’ rights, limit the settle 
ment to the liability assumed in the con. 
tract, retain the confidence and respect 
of the assured and make a good friend 
for the company and the agent. He 
cannot expect to convince the assured 


Co. of America” 


CLARK, President 


More than a Century 


of Service 


Tourists’ Baggage 
Salesmen’s.Samples 
Transit Floaters 
Automobile Truck Transit 
Explosion 

Riot and Civil Commotion 


Losses Paid over $210,000,000- 





unless he has honestly first convinced 
himself. Fire insurance is a plain, 
straightforward business. The private 
and business morals of the men engaged 
in it will compare favorably with those 
of men in any profession or line of 
trade. 

The adjuster who cannot examine 
books of account, determine the value 
and loss to ordinary machinery who 
cannot keep in touch with the ordinary 
tendencies and trend of merchandising 
conditions, who cannot conduct ordi- 
nary examinations under oath, has no 
right to expect that it will yield him 
the maximum of remuneration. On the 
other hand, the adjuster who by con- 
stant application and study can give the 
assured, the underwriters and the pub- 
lic all these services, is entitled to full 
recognition and generally secures it. 

“NIBAL” A NEW PAPER 
The Newark Insurance and Banking 
Athletic League to Try Jour- 
nalistic Venture 


The Newark Insurance and Banking 
Athletic League is issuing a publication 
under the name of “The Nibal”’ which 
will be continued as a periodical if the 
members of the league support it suffi- 
ciently. The first issue will be a four- 
page, 9in. by 12in. pamphlet with two 
columns to the page. It will contain 
editorials on insurance and banking on 
alternate months by prominent men. 
Space will be devoted to bowling, base- 
ball, basketball, and other sporting ac- 
tivities. A column of insurance notes 
will be written for the benefit of agents 
and a similar column devoted to bank 
news and written by a_ well-known 
banker. 

League news will be carried in detail 
including reports of meetings. Aside 
from this the editors promise to give 
liberal space to personals. After the 
first issue advertising forms will be 
made up and the subscription price will 
be low. 


TALKS ON SPRINKLERS 


Ira G. Hoagland Says Underwriting Ex- 
perience Justifies Cost of Origi- 
nal Installation 

In an address before the Massachu- 
setts Fire Chiefs Club recently Ira G. 
Hoagland, fire prevention engineer of 
New York, answered the often heard 
criticism that the expense of installing 
automatic sprinklers is not warranted 
when the water damage is taken into 
consideration. This idea was sufficient- 
ly refuted, he said, by the fire loss 
experience in mercantile properties. In 
unsprinklered mercantiles with an an- 
nual average of insurance involved of 
$109,000,000 the fire loss has been $34,- 
000,000. In sprinklered mercantiles, 
with an annual average of insurance of 
$100,000,000, the annual average fire loss 
has been $1,500,000, a difference of $32,- 
500,000. 

Mr. Hoagland said that the under- 
writing experience of one company deal- 
ing almost altogether with sprinklered 
business showed a reduction of 85% in 
insurance cost. The greatest value of 
the system, he said, was in safeguarding 
the solvency of an enterprise which 
might. be wrecked by fire, despite the 
partial protection of fire insurance. 
Sprinklered protection is insurance of 
a sort that cannot be purchased other- 
wise, in that the sprinkler companies 
collect money to control fires, while the 
insurance companies collect to pay for 
them. 





MORE ORGANIZATIONS 

So successful has the Ohio Ag2nts’ 
Association of the Ohio Farmers In- 
surance Co., of Le Roy, O., been that 
the company predicts the organization 
of similar bodies in other states. The 
Ohio association has bettered insurance 
conditions and reduced the company’s 
loss ratio. 
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How Best to Guard 
Registered Mail 


SUCH 





SCOPE OF INSURANCE 





America Fore Group Booklet on Meth- 
ods for Handling This 
Growing Sideline 


The America Fore Group is distribut- 
ing literature on the how and why of 
registered mail insurance, pointing out 
the advantages to be gained for the 
agent who adds this side line to his kit. 
The following is taken from the booklet: 

What it is: It is the coverage of 
securities and currency for banks and 
bankers against any and all loss while 
in the hands of the post office depart- 
ment as registered mail. 

Rates: Rates vary with the distance 
of shipment and with the size of city of 
destination. A rate sheet for your state 
is enclosed. These rates are cents per 
thousand dollars shipped (not cents per 
hundred.) 

Simple to handle: The local agent 
need only secure the signed applica- 
tion, send it to the company, and then 
sign and deliver the policy which the 
company will send him along with a 
book of declarations, 

Commission: 10%. Paid to you by 
check from the company every six 
months. 

Applications: Supply enclosed. Have 
the bank you do business with sign 
one now. 

How does the bank handle it: The 
bank is given a book of declarations. 
Each evening as shipments are made 
it fills out the declaration in original 
and carbon copy. Original is mailed 
New York office of company in ad- 
dressed envelope which we_ supply. 
Duplicate remains in book for record. 

How does the bank pay the premium: 
We send bill direct to bank once a 
month for premiums due. The bank 


pays only for what it ships. 
ments-—no premiums due. 

How much can bank ship at once: 
The policy pays up to one million dol- 
lars in any one hold up or other mis- 
fortune, but on currency the shipment 
in any one package must not be over 
fifty thousand dollars. The bank may 
ship as much as it wants on any day, 
but should*bear in mind this limit of 
liability in routing shipments of large 
amounts. 

Incoming shipments: May be cov- 
ered provided bank vouches for relia- 
bility of consignor and thoroughly in- 
structs him how to pack and _ ship. 
Declaration must be sent company prior 
to shipping of package. 

How must package be wrapped: 
Stoutly, and properly sealed with wax. 
Currency may be shipped in canvas 
sacks sealed with a lead seal approved 
by postal authorities. 

Is it cheaper than express shipment: 
Yes, even including the postage and 
registry fee. 

Does not the Government reimburse 
the bank against loss without insur- 
ance: To the extent of $50 only. 


No ship- 


CONTINENTAL TAX BOOKLET 

More than 25,000 requests for copies 
of the “Income Tax Record for 1923” 
have heen received at the home office 
of the Continental since that little book- 
let was first published. It enables a 
person to keep a record of all receipts 
and disbursements for income tax pur- 
poses. <A few of the titles to pages 
follow: interest received, dividends, 
salary, fees, rents, miscellaneous re- 
ceipts, taxes paid, repairs paid, interest 
paid, loss or gain on sale of property, 
and miscellaneous deductions. 





F. R. MILLARD BETTER 
Secretary F. R. Millard, of the loss 
department of the America Fore com- 
panies, has recovered from illness. 
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ADVANCED BY ATLAS 





Herbert H. Ray and George C. Walling- 
ford Made Assistant Managers 
of U. S. Branch 





The Atlas has appointed Herbert H. 
Ray, and George C. Wallingford, as- 
sistant managers of the United States 
Branch. 

Mr. Ray’s entire business career has 
been identified with the Atlas. He has 
served in all capacities with conspicu- 
ous ability; and the experience he 
brings to his enlarged responsibilities 
will be of added value to all. 

Mr. Wallingford served us many 
years in the Chicago office of the 
branch, and his work, there, as well as 
here in New York, carried him to the 
office of Branch Secretary. His aa- 
vancement now to the office of assist- 
ant manager is but a fitting recognition 
of his ability and devotion to the inter- 
ests of the Atlas and its agents. 





THOMSEN WITH CRUM & FORSTER 

H. J. Thomsen, who recently resigned 
as secretary of the North British & 
Mercantile, has joined the Crum & 
Forster forces. 





HEAVY GENOA LOSS 
American companies and Lloyd’s both 
were subjects to a heavy loss on cotton 
in the big Genoa fire. 


TRACTION BUREAU ELECTION 





Central Inspection Organization Now 
Headed by H. A. Smith, President 
of National of Hartford 





At the annual meeting of the Central 
Traction and Lighting Bureau held re- 
cently the following officers were 
elected: 

President, H. A. Smith, president Na- 
tional of Hartford; vice-president, R. B. 
Ives, vice-president in charge of the 
Western Department of the Aetna at 
Chicago; treasurer, C. G. Smith, presi- 
dent Great American; secretary, Elliott 
Middleton; western secretary, BE. B. 
Hatch. The Executive Committee is 
composed of the following: G. C. Long, 
Jr., assistant secretary Phoenix of Hart- 
ford; Neal Bassett, vice-president and 
western manager of the Firemen’s of 
Newark; W. A. Chapman, manager at 
Chicago for the Fireman’s Fund; C. A. 
Ludlum, vice-president Home; Sumner 
Rhoades, secretary New York Fire In- 
surance Rating Organization; A. M. 
Schoen, chief engineer Southeastern 
Underwriters Association; J. V. Parker, 
Chicago Actuarial Bureau. 





H. T. LEACH MAKES CHANGE 

Harold T. Leach, formerly of the 
Camden Fire, has been appointed spe- 
cial agent of the Chicago Fire & Marine 
for New Jersey. His headquarters are 
in Newark. 
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Foreign Substance Coverage Contract 
By EUGENE HORD, Maryland Casualty 


“Foreign Substance Coverage,” is a 
special form designed to protect the 
manufacturer, the merchant or the 
vendor against claims on the part of 
the public for bodily injuries or illness, 
including death, resulting from the con- 
sumption or use of any kind of food 
products or beverages, which injuries 
or illnesses are claimed as the result 
of foreign or deleterious substance in 
the products—or some condition ren- 
dering them harmful. Perhaps I can 
better demonstrate the use and neces- 
sity of this form by a few brief illustra- 
tions of claims actually made: 

Mice and roaches in bottled beverages. 

Mice and roaches in bread and pastry. 
Splinters of flour barrel and bristles of pastry 
brush in bread and cake. 

Bolt from dough machine in bread. 

Vermin in prepared foods. 

Glass in ice cream. 

Fermented can goods. 

Spoiled fish. 

Trichinae in pork. 

Arsenic in pie. 

In none of the claims of this char- 
acter coming under the writer’s obser- 
vation was there any evidences of wan- 
ton neglect or carelessness on the part 
of the assured. 


Some Editors Misguided 


Some of the cases were shown upon 
investigation not to be genuine. Quite 
recently this form of insurance has 
been advertised and referred to gen- 
erally by a firm in this city represent- 
ing London Lloyd’s as “Poison Pie In- 
surance” and their advertising has cre- 
ated some editorial comment in some 
of the newspapers. Unfortunately, 
some editors got the wrong slant on 
it, reaching the conclusion that it was 
a cheap way for an irresponsible or 
indifferent manufacturer or vendor to 
evade the responsibility of his unclean- 
ly methods of manufacture, his indiffer- 
ence to the public health or his at- 
tempts to use inferior and harmful sub- 
stitutes. That viewpoint is unfortunate 
and needs correction. If there was any 
logic to it, it might just as well be 
said that all insurance is contrary to 
public policy in that it enables the 
assured to evade the financial responsi- 
bility of his mistakes or negligence. 
No insurance company would grant in- 
surance under this form where there 
was any evidence or suspicion of in- 
difference on the part of the manu- 
facturer or vendor regarding the whole- 
someness of the food products manufac- 
tured or sold by him or the use of 
unclean or unsanitary methods or harm- 
ful substitutes. Aside from the dictates 
of public policy that would be a foolish 
thing for any company to do as a sim- 
ple business proposition. No sensible 
company will deliberately assume any 
insurance risk on any one whom they 
have any reason to feel is a bad moral 
hazard and who is seeking the insur- 
ance merely to evade his financial re- 
sponsibility for some immoral act he 
contemplates committing. 


As a matter of fact, the companies 
that write this form are, I believe, 
more careful in their examination and 
selection of this type of risk than any 
other. Claims can arise, however, and 
have arisen in the past, under circum- 
stances not connected in any way with 


the suggestion of indifference or de- 
liberate neglect on the part of the 
manufacturer or vendor but due to an 
oversight, such as the most careful of 
us might be guilty of, but notwitnstand- 
ing those conditions, the implied war- 
ranty statute of most states 1s severe 
enough in its application to the mana- 
facturer or vendor to create a real 
legitimate demand for this form of in- 
surance. Its usefulness is not neces- 
sarily limited to products for human 
consumption. It is carried by some de- 
partment stores, for instance, covering 
their general merchandise. A_ store 
sells a step ladder which is represented 
to be properly constructed of reason- 
ably safe materials. It is delivered to 
the purchaser’s home and a day or two 
thereafter while the purchaser or some 
member of his family is properly using 
it, it collapses causing injury. Investi- 
gation develops that it was not prop- 
erly constructed, or the materials go- 
ing into its construction were unsound 
or defective. The vendor who sold it 
is then up against a claim for damages 
or a law suit, or both, and this is the 
only form of policy giving protection 
against an accident of that kind. 

Claims arising under this form of 
policy necessarily have to be handled 
with care in order not to jeopardize 
tne business reputation of the manu- 
facturer or vendor in the payment of 
ciaims which have no genuine basis 
but which are framed up. 

The Potential Hazard 

The potential hazard is the quantity 
of goods sold, and this is reflected in 
premium terms usually by the applica- 
tion of a rate.to the gross receipts; 
this rate varying with the nature of 
the product and the conditions under 
which it is handled. 

At the present time this particular 
form of coverage is usually providea 
through the medium of a special en- 
dorsement or rider attached to the 
manufacturers public or general liabil- 
ity form. 

The original premium is based upon 
an estimate of the amount of gross re- 
ceipts and the actual earned premium 
determined at the expiration of the 
policy through the medium, of an audit 
disclosing the true amount of gross re- 
ceipts of the pro‘uct covered by the 
policy. 


TO CULTIVATE SUBURBAN 

F. G. Wissemann, superintendent of 
the Automobile Insurance Company at 
the New York Branch, having had under 
his jurisdiction the counties of Ulster, 
Sullivan, Orange and Dutchess as well 
as part of Pike County, Pa., has been 
relieved of this field as of January 1, 
next. The business developed by him 
in these counties as well as the subur- 
ban field has grown to such a volume 
necessitating the company relieving 
him of the up-state counties. He will 
hereafter devote his entire time to the 
cultivation of the suburban field for 
which he is superintendent, having 
headquarters at the New York Branch 
to whom all agents report. 











H. A. Smith, President 








National Fire Insurance Company 
OF HARTFORD, CONN. 
Statement, January 1, 1922 


a Ra a tl cco Oe $ 2,000,000.00 
RESERVE FOR ALL LIABILITIES............. iteiaiidieiatesel 20,879,939.21 
sf eee SITE Tey 6,844,481.19 
CONTINGENT RESERVE FUND.........sccccceeccesseeeceees 500,000.00 
PERE ERE REAR LAGOS SS 6 ES 28,224,420.46 
TOTAL SURPLUS TO POLICYHOLDERS............c.s00ece08 9,344,481.19 


T. Maxwell, 
F. D. Layton, Vice-President & 3 Roulet, Ass’t Secretary F. B. Seymour, Treasurer 
G. F. Cowee, Asst. Secretary 





1871 


$700,000 Capital 





Fifty-One Years—Time Tested 


SUPERIOR 
FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY, PITTSBURGH 


An American Company 
that, by friendly co-operation and consistent and dependable 
service, has won a high place in the agency field. 


Total Assets $3,509,765 


1922 


Surplus $750,401 








Return Premiums 
In Case of Auto Theft 


RULING ON “UNUSED” 


Stoddard Says Assured May Get Short 
Rate for Collision and Property 
Damage 


COVER 





A decision of interest to all automo- 
bile owners was recently made by Su- 
perintendent Francis R. Stoddard, Jr., 
of the New York Insurance Department, 
as to the right of a policyholder to re- 
ceive from an insurance company any 
part of the premium paid when an auto- 
mobile is a total loss from one of the 
several causes covered by a policy. 

The inquiry addressed to Superinten- 
dent Stoddard and his reply were as 
follows: 


“If a policy is written covering an 
automobile for fire and theft insurance 
on which we had endorsements added 
including coverage for property damage 
and collision, in the event of the car 
being stolen, are we entitled to return 
premiums under the collision and prop- 
erty damage feature if the assured de- 
mands it, or does the theft of the car 
automatically cancel the entire con- 
tract, including the endorsements added 
thereto? 

“We do not think it fair because we 
could have written the collision and 
property damage just as well under a 
liability policy and would have certainly 
then collected the return premium for 
the collision and property damage.” 

Stoddard’s Reply 

The reply of the superintendent fol- 
lows: 

“Your letter of November 28, 1922, is 
at hand, and in reply you are advised 
that the theft of an automobile does not 
automatically cancel the collision and 
property damage insurance covered in 
riders attached to a fire and theft insur- 
ance policy covering the stolen car. The 
insured may, 


however, cancel the cov- 
erage and is entitled to a short rate 
return premium for the unexpired 
term.” 


F. P. HAMILTON HONORED 
Vice-President F. P. Hamilton, of the 
Queen, was the guest of honor at a 
dinner given by thirty officers and de- 
partment heads at the Hotel Plaza on 


Thursday. President Bartow presided 
and presented Mr. Hamilton with a 
beautiful piece of Sheffield antique 


plate. 





Secretary R. M. Anderson, Asst. Sec’y 











WESTERN 


ASSURANCE CO. 
OF TORONTO, CANADA 


UNITED STATES BRANCH 
Fire, ow, Tornado, Explosion—Riots, 


ivil Commotions, and Strikes 
January 1, 1922 
DORR cidcvrsccadevegsveseveceses $4,835,545.26 
Surplus in United States...... 1,599,555.35 


bh — paid in —'E 
tates froza 1874 to in- 
GRIEG eb cncdccsctasciaccenexes $50,129,109.21 


W. B. MEIKLE, President 








Hall Joins “Advocate”; 
Will Be Its Editor 


WELL KNOWN FIGURE ON STREET 


Veteran Newspaper Man Found Run- 
ning Paper as “Brokers’ Spokes- 
an” Ungrateful Job 





A. G. (“Archie”) Hall, for many years 
a member of the insurance journalistic 
craft of Greater New York, will be- 
come editor of “The Insurance Advo- 
cate” on January 1. 

Mr. Hall was editor of “The Sur- 
veyor,” at one time an important in- 
surance paper in New York City, and 
after he sold that paper to “The Insur- 
ance Field” he entered the brokerage 
business, devoting his time to that ex: 
clusively. Following the reaction of 
the war when the bottom fell out of 
the marine insurance market he again 
embarked in journalism establishing 
“The Insurance Brokers’ Bulletin,” voie- 
ing the brokerage viewpoint. Mr. Hall’s 
recent experience with the brokers was 
the same as that of other newspaper 
men: they do not welcome news pub- 
licity and are indifferent to “spokes- 
men,” or editorial protagonists. There- 
fore, “The Insurance Brokers’ Bulletin,” 
consisted of but four pages, including 
only an occasional ad. In the current 
issue— probably the last—the only ad- 
vertisement consisted of a half-page in- 
serted by a fleet of great insurance 
companies. One paragraph in this issue 
read: 

“The silly idea that seems to, possess 
some narrow-minded executive officers 

a very few—that brokers can be 
eliminated from the business is, in the 
vernacular of the street, a fool idea. 
We heard it thirty-five years ago; and 
there are still some brokers in the 
business.” 

Lack of support 
Brokers’ Bulletin” 


of the “Insurance 
undoubtedly disgust- 
ed Mr. Hall, who is an able, conscien- 
tious writer, and he decided to turn his 
talents to a more comprehensive field. 





The agents’ 
Farmers will 
January 16. 


association of the Ohio 
meet in Le Roy, O., 





Earn 


more; save more; be more. 
That’s the way the Ohio Farmers sizes 
up a route to success. 





| Sobrinos de Ezquiaga 
Established 1821 
GENERAL INSURANCE AGENTS 
Offer Facilities for Writing Large Lines 
in the Islands of 


Porto Rico and Santo-Domingo 
First-Class Companies 
FIRE, MARINE, TORNADO, EARTH- 

QUAKE, 
FLOAT ACKAGE, 
USE AND OCCUPANCY 


Principal Office: 
17 Allen Street 
SAN JUAN, PORTO RICO 
BEST POLICIES LOWEST RATES 
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Auto Underwriting 
Profitable in 1922 


COMPANY REPORTS CHEERFUL 


Early Estimates Are That Profits Will 
Accrue From Present Business; 
May Cut Rates 





Satisfaction reigns in the automobile 
insurance world. For the first time in 
several years unofficial reports concern- 
ing experience for the last twelve 
months are tinged with a rosy hue of 
optimism. In conference and bureau 
cireles the prevailing opinion is that the 
automobile writing fire and casualty 
companies have come through with a 
profitable year; better not only than 
last year, but actually good from the 
profits and loss viewpoint. 

Last year and the year before pro- 
duced such tremendous and horrifying 
loss ratios that any improvement, even 
by way of comparison, would have satis- 
fied automobile underwriters this year. 
However, unless preliminary estimates 
are wrong, this goal has been surpassed 
and some companies will find them- 
selves possessors of small but secure 
balances after every claim has been dis- 
pensed with on 1922 business. 

The explanation for the reduction in 
automobile losses and the correspond- 
ing increase in surpluses in that spe- 
cial line of insurance lies in the im- 
provement in underwriting made by 
practically every company that took 
seriously the task of writing automo- 
biles. It has been a sensible year, 1922 
has, scarcely marred at all by the rash 
premium writing and rate-cutting cam- 
paigns that were the features of 1919, 
1920 and 1921 to a limited extent. The 
lesson has been learned that quality, 
not volume, is the prime requisite to a 
successful automobile underwriting de- 
partment. Hundreds of car owners, 
whose accounts two years ago were 
eagerly solicited, cannot today get pro- 
tection in a careful company. Control 
of the moral hazard marked the turning 
point from losses to profits. 

Then, in addition, the elimination of 
the unsettled features of the automobile 
business itself has reacted favorably on 
insurance. The car market, luckily, has 
struck rock bottom, preventing the crea- 
tion overnight of a host of over-insured 
machines, as was the case not long ago 
when automobile companies were re- 
ducing prices in wholesale fashion. 
Steadiness in industry, too, has lessened 
the number of persons who, when over- 
paid in war times, were buying cars on 
the instalment plan, and destroying 
them when their wages were sliced co- 
incident with the business depression. 

Auto premiums were advanced by the 
bureau and conferences to meet these 
unexpected contingencies, which arose 
with such ferocious rapidity for two 
years that there was no real relation 
between rates and normal hazards. To- 
day the thought is expressed in some 
circles close to authoritative sources 
that rates on fire, theft and collision 
may be reduced this coming year. Cer- 
tainly no further rate advances are con- 
templated. 

The auto insurance problem has been 
a bugbear for years. To have the busi- 
ness stabilized, purged of the volume of 
crooked losses and placed on a normally 
profitable basis, is most cheering news 
for the new year. 





EMPLOYERS MUTUAL LOSES 


A Wisconsin jury returned a verdict 
in favor of the defendant in an action 
of the Employers’ Mutual Liability to 
recover insurance from the St. Paul & 
Sault Ste. Marie Railroad. The insur- 
ance company had paid compensation 
on a truck driver whose actions were 
later adjudged too careless by a jury. 


AUTOMOBILE & MARINE DEPARTMENT 











British Court Upsets 


A Custom at Lloyds 


ASSURED NOT BOUND BY THEM 





If in Ignorance of Special Procedure; 
Case of Paying Losses Through 





Brokers 
Marine insurance is a_ business 
hedged about by many customs and 


rules that have grown up and become 
established during centuries past. Long 
before the law was codified in Europe 
and the United States marine insurance 
was a flourishing trade, so to speak, so 
that naturally customs gradually be- 
came the foundation for the unwritten 
and written law for the conduct of 
marine insurance. Today this condition 
still pertains in many respects, as evi- 
denced by the wording of the ordinary 
marine policy, the archaic expressions 
having stood the tests of hundreds of 
years. Many rules that apply in marine 
circles would not be endured elsewhere. 

But now and then a custom or usage 
regarded as permanently fixed is upset 
by some court decision, by the present- 
day attitude towards business affairs in 
general and conveyed to marine insur- 
ance through the opinion of a judge. 
One of the latest of these upsets, from 
a British court, rules that the customs 
of Lloyds are not binding upon insureds 
who contracted with an insurer in ignor- 
ance of the rules. 


In the King’s Bench Division, before 
Mr. Justice Rowlatt, in the case of Mc- 
Cowin Lumber and Export Company, 
inec., v. Pacific Marine Insurance Com- 
pany, Ltd., the plaintiffs claimed £853 
10s, the amount at which the defen- 
dants admitted a claim on a policy of 
marine insurance issued by them on a 
schooner, the “Three Marys,” according 
to the “Journal of the Corporation of 
Insurance Brokers.” 

It appeared that plaintiffs, an Ameri- 
can company, had insured with defen- 
dants through a British firm of brokers, 
Messrs Beatley & Son, who had other 
transactions with defendants and were 
at the material time indebted to them 
for premiums. The policy contained the 
following clause: “This policy being 
issued in England, all losses and claims 
arising hereon are to be recoverable 
only according to the customs and 
usages of Lloyd’s unless otherwise stip- 
ulated by the terms of the policy.” 

A total loss occurred, and on Messrs. 
Beatley’s claiming for the loss, defen- 
dants credited them for the amount of 
the claim in their premium account with 
Messrs. Beatley’s. Beatley’s had _ be- 
come insolvent, and plaintiffs were un- 
able to recover anything from them. 

Mr. Justice Rowlatt, in giving judg- 
ment, said that the plaintiffs sued to 
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recover a loss under a policy of marine 
insurance, and the only question was 
whether they were to be treated as 
having been paid that loss by the defen- 
dants’ settling the amount in account 
with the brokers, aS was customary, 
according to the usage at Lloyd’s. The 
plaintiffs did not know of the usage, and 
if the matter stopped there that would 
prevent the defence set up from being 
available to the defendants. They, how- 
ever, pointed to a clause in the policy. 

His Lordship read the clause set out 
above, and said that the defendants 
were not London underwriters; they 
were a Canadian company, but they had 
a branch in London. The argument of 
the plaintiffs was that the clause was 
inserted only to make it clear that the 
policy, being issued in London, was to 
operate in the same way as if it was a 
policy by London underwriters. 

On the other hand, stress was laid on 
behalf of the defendants on the word 
“recoverable,” and it was argued that 
the usage of Lloyd’s as to the settle- 
ment of a loss in account with brokers 
was a usage which essentially qualified 
the recovery for the loss. He thought 
that there was a fundamental fallacy in 
that. argument, and that the usage was 
one which operated only between the 
underwriter and the broker, and did 
not by its own operation affect the 
rights of the assured at all. If the as- 
sured knew of it he was held to author- 
ize a settlement in this way by the 
defendants. 


The argument of the defendants was 
that. by this clause the plaintiffs did 
authorize it without knowledge of the 
usage. There was ample scope for the 
construction which the plaintiffs put 
upon the clause—namely, that the as- 
sured under it was to be in the same 
position as an assured insuring with 
London underwriters; that was to say, 
they were to be bound by a settlement 
in account with the broker, provided 
that there existed, besides the usage, 
the additional fact that the usage was 
known to the plaintiffs. In his opinion 
there must be judgment for the plain- 
tiffs, with costs. 





D. G. BAIRD BACK 
D. G. Baird, New York broker, has 
returned from Europe. 
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U. S. LLOYDS MERGER CLOSED 





Union With Washington Marine En- 
dorsed by Directors; Assets 
to be Taken Over 





The merger of the Washington Ma- 
rine Insurance Company with the United 
States Lloyds of 1 South William street, 
a move that has been discussed for 
some time, was formally completed on 
Tuesday of this week when the board 
of directors of U. S. Lloyds placed their 
stamp of approval upon the proposed 
amalgamation. The assets and out- 
standing business of the Washington 
Marine are taken over on the first of 
the new year, but the Washington Ma- 
rine will not continue to underwrite 
separately. As the Washington Marine 
Building is reported to be the personal 
property of one of the former officers 
of the company it will not be involved 
in the transaction. Nothing of a dra- 
matic nature is involved in the news, 
merely the formal transfer of funds and 
the disappearance as a distinct char- 
acter of another “war baby” in marine 
insurance. The Washington Marine 
was organized in 1918. 





LIABILITY ON THE DANUBE 





Shipping Companies Displaying More 
Liberality in Responsibility 
for Damages 





It has been usual up to the present 
on the Danube that the shipping com- 
panies have either totally excluded any 
liability for goods taken over by them, 
or have restricted it to such small sums 


that the shippers have been obliged to 
insure the goods highly themselves. The 
associated Danube shipping companies 
(Bayerischer Lloyd, Schiffahrts-Aktien- 
gesellschaft Regensburg, Suddeutsche 
Donaudampfschifffahrtsgesellschaft - Vi- 
enna, Tschecho-Slovakische staatliche 
Donauschiffahrt-Bratislava, Ungarische 
Fluss- und  Seeschiffahrts-A.-G.-Buda- 
Pesth, Flusschiffahrts-Syndikat S.H.S. 
Belgrade) have now decided to under- 
take liability for loss, damage and non- 
delivery and all risks to cargo (exclud- 
ing acts of God, peculiar nature of the 
goods, personal negligence of the de- 
spatcher or consignee, etc.) For this 
purpose, in addition to the freight and 
other charges, they are levying on the 
goods a special supplementary liability 
charge and, in consideration of this, 
will pay to the shipper the full market 
value of the goods on the day and place 
when and whence they were taken, and 
possibly also an additional sum of 15% 
of this value as compensation for lost 
profit. 

The shipping companies have also 
made arrangements that goods destined 
for transport on the Danube can be, or 
are, covered for the preliminary or sub- 
sequent railway transport, in so far as 
the receiving railway station and the 
preliminary and subsequent railway 
transport and the railway station at 
the point of destination lie within the 
territory of the Danube States, and so 
long as the preliminary or subsequent 
railway transport is not used as a 
means of avoiding transport by water. 
For the handling of goods during the 
winter, special supplementary charges 
will be levied. 
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Treaty Re-Insurance 
Losing Its Favor 


TOO COSTLY TO REINSURER 





Some British Companies Will Not 
Continue System That Stimulates 
Poor Underwriting 





Confident that much of the havoc in 
the marine re-insurance world was the 
consequence of treaty policies, many 
companies are refusing to renew their 
contracts on that basis, according to 
reports in “The Policy-Holder.” Treaty 
re-insurance has been the subject for 
general condemnation for a long while, 
especially in the Scandinavian coun- 
tries. What the English contemporary 
has to say on the subject is published 
herewith: 


With the coming year the marine 
companies are looking to the renewal 
of their re-insurance arrangements and 
it is probable that 1923 will see some 
considerable changes in this direction. 
Of late years the treaty system hag be- 
come quite popular in the London mar- 
ket, and, in many cases, companies have 
made contracts under which a certain 
portion of the whole of certain classes 
of business have been given off to other 
companies. Many of the concerns which 
wrote these treaties have gone into 
liquidation during the past year, a fact 
which speaks more strongly in condem- 
nation of the treaty system than any 
other. Other companies which have 
found their treaties most unsatisfactory 
as risks have decided not to renew 
them, and it is doubtful if they will be 
placed with anything like the freedom 
in future that has been the case in the 
recent past. This is a good thing for 
the market as a whole. 

Before now we have said that the 
treaty system is totally unsuited to 
marine insurance. Marine business 
should be written entirely upon its 
merits, and selection of risks is the 
prime factor in marine underwriting. 
If an underwriter has behind him a 
treaty under which he can dispose of 
the worst business at a profit, he has a 
strong incentive to neglect selection 
and to write for premiums only. The 
unhealthy state of affairs which this 
must bring about is obvious. However, 
it is to be hoped that in future re 
insurance will be used more legitimately 
in the marine market. 


A cover under which an underwriter 
can protect himself from too great a 
liability is quite legitimate, and these 
“excess” covers will probably always 
be fairly popular, but, in the ordinary 
run of business, re-insurance should be 
applied to individual risks and not to 
the whole of an account, or to any par- 
ticular class of business in that account. 

Another practice which it is hoped 
is on the decline is that of writing re- 
insurances at a discount. Lloyd’s Un- 
derwriters have always steadfastly set 
their faces against business of this na- 
ture, and only in very rare cases is re- 
insurance written at Lloyd’s on any 
terms other than those applying to the 
original risk or perhaps even an in- 
creased rate is required. As a matter 
of fact, with careful underwriting there 
is really very little need for resource 
to re-insurance at all. The underwriter 
of one of our biggest and best com- 
panies very seldom re-insures anything 
that he has written, and since the ac- 
counts of that company compare favora- 
bly with those of any other company in 
the market, it would seem that his 
method is successful. 

Again in the matter of total loss re- 
insurance, most underwriters who rein- 
sure the bulk of their hull business in 
this manner will admit that very seldom 
have they gained any profit thereby. 
Moreover, it must be remembered that 
even if the premiums and the claims 
come out fairly level, by the time the 


Walter D. Despard 
Retires on January 1 


OUT OF ACTIVE MARINE GAME 





One of Most Popular Underwriters to 
Rest After Over Forty Years 
in Insurance 





As has been rumored for several 
weeks in the marine insurance district 
Walter D. Despard, for two score years 
one of the foremost and most popular 
marine underwriters, will on Sunday 
retire from the presidency of the Union 
Hispano Americana Fire & Marine and 
from all the other connections that 
have marked his active career. The 
company will continue under the man- 
agement of William B. Vanderhootf, 
treasurer, Charles B. Kent, assistant 
treasurer, and William J. Charmack, 
assistant treasurer. On January 15 
at the annual meeting of the company 
head officers will be selected from 
among these men. 

Mr. Despard inherited his love ana 
ability for the insurance game. As the 
son of Clement J. Despard, vice-presi- 
dent of the Mercantile Mutual of New 
York, he entered the insurance business 
as a clerk in the office of his brothers, 
the late Clement L. and Henry Des- 
pard, agents of the Boylston Mutual of 
Boston. He retained this connection 
from 1883 to 1887. He was born on 
December 14, 1859, and prior to going 
into insurance studied in several Ger- 
man schools and traveled extensively 
in Europe. Later he spent awhile in 
the export trade business. 

The connections that gave Walter 
Despard prominence came later. Fol- 
lowing the years passed with his 
brothers he went with the National 
Board of Marine Underwriters for three 
years and for the next two was man- 
aging clerk for Wreaks and Loines. He 
then joined Hagedorn & Co. becoming 
vice-president in 1906. He retired from 
the brokerage business in 1920 to go 
into underwriting becoming the United 
States marine manager of the National 
Insurance Co. of Copenhagen and U. S. 
manager of both the marine and fire 
branches of the Union Hispano Amert- 
cana de Seguros, S. A. of Havana. 
When the branch was organized as an 
American company early this year he 
was elected president and director. 
From now on, while in the insurance 
district, Mr. Despard will make his 
headquarters with Despard & Co., brok- 
ers, at 7 Hanover street. There un- 
questionably he will meet the host of 
friends who sincerely regret. his retire- 
ment from participation in the leading 
affairs of the district. 





GIVE $1,200 TO VETERANS 

The Marine Insurance Club, as one 
of its last earthly activities, has con- 
tributed over $1,200 to the American 
Legion Welfare Committee to be dis- 
tributed among disabled soldier and 
sailor veterans of the World War and 
their families for Christmas where aid 
is needed. This sum constitutes the 
balance remaining from the Welfare 
Fund collected during the war by the 
Marine Insurance Club for the assist- 
ance of relatives of members of the 
club who were serving under the flag. 
More than $2,000 remained after the 
armistice and part of this was given 
away last year. The contribution this 
year concludes the work of the Welfare 
Committee of which E. W. S. Morren, 
ocean marine underwriter for Carpinter 
& Baker, is chairman. The committee 
deserves the commendation of all ma- 
rine underwriters for its excellent ser- 
vices and for the fairness shown in 
making contributions to worthy causes. 








account has run off the underwriter has 
been without the interest on the money 
paid away, in premiums, for a consid- 
erable time, and that unless the amount 
recovered in claims is considerably in 
excess of the premiums paid, he has 
derived practically no benefit from his 
re-insurance at all. 


American Chances 
In the Far East 


GREAT SAYS 


FOLLANSBEE 





Development Will Succeed Only When 
Prejudices Have Been Entirely 
Removed 





By Marine Secretary Follansbee of the 
Fireman’s Fund in the “Record” 
Iam going to use an expression which 
those of you who have been following 
the development of our country in the 
press and magazines will no doubt rec- 
ognize as a familiar caption—“The eyes 
of the world are on the Pacific and the 

Far East.” 

I am wondering whether those be- 
tween the Atlantic and Pacific fully 
appreciate the import of this expression 
and realize how jealously we must safe- 
guard our interests and look to the 
future. I think we must all agree that 
the country’s future prosperity ana 


happiness largely depends on the man- 
ner in which our foreign trade, and 
consequently our shipping interests, are 
handled. It is easy to understand that 
a very large percentage of those not 
engaged in either world-wide commerce 
or in the shipping industry may have 
great difficulty in coming to a decision 
as to the best method of handling the 
problems now before us. A careful 
study of the situation, and, if possible, 
a discussion of these problems with 
those who have had experience in 
foreign trade, will unquestionably be 
of great assistance. 

The wisdom of owning the Hawaiian 
Islands, with their wealth and strategic 
position, has been questioned by many 
of our people, who, I strongly fee}, 
would have had other views had they 
ben in a position to familiarize them- 
selves with the situation. However, I 
am glad to say that I think the whole 
country now appreciates, not alone 
their value, but their absolute neces- 
sity, if we are to trade in the Pacific. 

This, of course, brings up the ques- 
tion of the development of our trade 
in the Philippine Islands, China and 
Japan, and in fact, the Far East. So 
far as the Philippine Islands are con- 
cerned, we should have every advan- 
tage, but I fear we have made many 
mistakes in our handling of the situa- 
tion, and these must be remedied if 
we wish to work in harmony and build 
up our interests. During the world war 
a very large trade was developed with 
China and Japan, which taught us that 
in these countries, and particularly in 
China, are great opportunities for de- 
velopment. 

I have touched but lightly on these 
problems, all of which are subject to 
the most exhaustive investigation ana 
study, with the hope that an interest 
will be created which will prompt you 
to cast aside all prejudice, should you 
have any, and to use your best en- 
deavors to assist in building up an 
American Merchant Marine, privately 
owned—an absolute essential if we are 
to secure our rightful share of the 
world’s trade. 





GOODS EXCLUDED FROM MAILS 

No liability of the insurer for loss of 
goods which on account of their nature 
are excluded from the mails (Dutch 
law). The insurer is not liable to pay 
compensation for lost goods when the 
loss is the immediate result of their 
nature, and when for this reason they 
are mentioned in the list established by 
the State of New York of such objects 
which the post is not obliged to accept 
for transit, and which may even be de- 
stroyed on delivery, says “The Marine 
Underwriter.” 





Joseph Hadley, of 3 Lothbury, E.C., 
London, is European marine agent of 
the Fireman’s Fund. 
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GENERAL AVERAGE REQUIRED 





When Owners of Chartered Coal Ships 
Employ Stiffening They Are 
Charged With Removal 





The United States Circuit Court has 
ruled that general average contribu- 
tions can be required of chartered ves- 
sel owners for the expense of removing 
coal stiffening which has become so 
heated by the weather as to become a 
peril to the ship. In the case betWeen 
a Norwegian corporation against Lloyd 
Braziliero et alta seven shins were char- 
tered for the purpose of carrying coal 
from Hampton Koads, Va., to south 
America, one of the conditions of the 
charter party being that the vessel own- 
ers should ballast the ships either with 
coal or stiffening. 

The latter was resorted to and put 
in the holds during the hot weather of 
July. Internal heating ensued. The 
stiffening had to be removed to save 
the vessels from fire and this operation 
consumed several days with heavy 
costs. Full loads of coal were then put 
aboard the vessels. Libel suits against 
the charterers were started by the own- 
ers, who claimed that the former should 
be charged with lay days for the time 
consumed in unloading and loading the 
ships. Counter suits were instituted by 
the charterers on the ground that lay 
days should not begin till the perilous 
stiffening had’ been removed and the 
ships were ready for the purpose for 
which they were originally chartered. 


In the court decision it was held that 
as the overheating of the stiffening was 
an unforeseen event and one of great 
danger to the ships, the owners should 
be held liable for general average when 
sacrifices were made to rescue endan- 


gered property. It was further declared 
that the expenses incurred were pro- 
vided for by a clause in the charter 
parties quoting the York-Antwerp rule 
10b, providing that the cost of removing 
cargo, when necessary for common 
safety, should be admitted as general 
average, 
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CASUALTY AND SURETY NEWS 








Company Engages 
College President 


EDUCATIONAL DEP’T 


National Life of U. S. S.A’ s Innovation; 
Future Activities of President 
Granville, Pennsylvania College 


HEADS 





C. H. Boyer, manager of the casualty 
department National Life, U.S. A., an- 
nounces the appointment of W. A. Gran- 
ville, president of Pennsylvania College, 
Gettysburg, Pa., as head of that com- 
pany’s casualty department’s new edu- 
cational department. He has just re- 
signed from the presidency of Pennsyl- 
vania College and will locate in Chicago 
soon after the first of the year. 

Dr. Granville has been president of 
Pennsylvania College for twelve years, 





W. A. GRANVILLE 


prior to which he 
mathematics in Yale 
member of Sigma Xi, honorary scien- 
tific society, the American Mathemati- 
cal Society and the American Associa- 
tion for the Advancement of Science. 
He has written many textbooks on 
mathematics, one of the best known 
being his “Calculus,” which has nation- 
wide use among univetfsities and col- 
leges. He has recently published a 
book entitled “The Fourth Dimension 
of the Bible.” He is also president of 
the Insurance Economics Society of 
America, of which C. H. Boyer is chair 
man of the Executive Committee. Dr. 
Granville will give considerable time to 
the work of this organization, which has 
performed a big service in connection 
with social health insurance and other 
publicity and educational activities, and 
which is being financed by nearly one 
hundred insurance companies. 

The casualty department of the Na- 
tional Life will not only conduct an 
active educational department with a 
regular school, but, in addition, a corre- 
spondence school for those who are not 
able personally to attend classes. The 
courses will be largely compulsory and 
will take in all branches of business 
written by the casualty department, be- 
ginning with the Weekly Life, Health 
and Accident Department. 


was professor of 
University, is a 
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Injury Benefits Date 
From 17th Century 


PAID TO HOLLAND’S SOLDIERS 


Beginnings of Accident and Sickness 
Insurance, With Developments, 
Described in Book 


The early beginnings of accident ana 
sickness insurance are traced in a new 
book on the history and development 
of that insurance, written by H. J. Hast- 
ings, a fellow of the Chartered Insur- 
ance Institute of London, and published 
by the “Post Magazine,” 9 St. Andrew 
Street, Holborn Circus, E. C., London. 

Our present day system of insurance 
is, according to authorities traceable to 
the Guilds in existence about the 10th 
century. The objects of these Guilds 
were very similar to those of our insur- 
ance companies, viz., to induce men vo 
join together for protection—the weak 
and sick aided by the strong and the 
poor aided by the rich. There is re- 
corded one of their old regulations 
which reads: 

“When any member is about to go 
abroad, each of his fellow members 
shall contribute five pence, and if any 
member’s house is burnt, one penny.” 

Accident Insurance Started in 
Seventeenth Century 

In comparison with marine and fire 
insurance, accident insurance came 
into existence at a much later period, 
although it is recorded that the gov- 
ernment of the United Netherlands by 
proclamation in 1665 assigned benefits 
for injuries received in battle, viz., £62 
10s. for loss of both eyes or both arms, 
and £7 7s for the loss of one foot. In 
this country Friendly Societies appear 
to be the first to have organized a 
system of insurance. 

As early as 1773 a bill was introduced 
into Parliament to enable artisans by 
small weekly payments to provide for 
themselves against sickness and old 
age. The bill did not pass both Houses 
of Parliament, but it was the com- 
mencement of what is now known as 
the Friendly Societies movement, sev- 
eral such Societies having been estan- 
lished between 1820 and 1846 to pro- 
vide sick pay for limited periods. 

Originally for Industrial Classes 

This form of insurance was original- 
ly intended for the industrial classes, 
but the possibility of such a scheme 
for the benefit of the professional and 
mercantile classes soon became _ obvi- 
ous. A company known as the Profes- 
sional Insurance Company was formea 
in 1847, but only carried on business 
until 1868. It is worthy of mention 
that the policy was worded to cover 
premature blindness, paralysis and vart- 
ous other afflictions. Another company, 
formed in 1851, provided for compensa- 
tion in the event of paralysis, blindness, 
and also other afflictions, bodily and 
mental. : 


With the advent of the steam rail- 
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ways and consequent expansion of the 
railway systems, and as a result of 
many serious accidents which followed, 
a new form of insurance to cover rail- 
way accidents was created; one of the 
pioneer companies, viz., The Railway 
Passengers Assurance Company, was 
registered in 1848, obtaining a Royal 
Charter in 1849, and is still among the 
leading accident companies of the pres- 
ent day. The old Accident Company 
was also registered about a year later, 
but this company is now merged into 
the Commercial Union Assurance Com- 
pany. In 1856 the Norwich & London 
was established, since merged into the 
Norwich Union Fire Office. Following 
these came the London Guarantee & 
Accident in 1869 and the Ocean in 1871. 

Reference has only been made to 
these few companies, as they would 
appear to be the only ones that were 
able to come through the pioneer stage, 
Many others were formed but to exist 
for a few years. 


OPEN DETROIT BRANCH 

Barrett and King Will Manage 

Michigan Office of National 
Surety 

A Detroit branch of the National 
Surety was opened yesterday with 
offices on the ground floor of the new 
Campeau building at the corner of Gris- 
Wold and Larned streets, under the 
joint management of Robert King, for- 
merly manager of the Lansing branch, 
and William D. Barrett, formerly super- 
vising special agent for the company. 
The new office will have complete 
charge of the Southern Peninsula of 
Michigan, consolidating the territory 
formerly under the supervision of the 
Lansing branch and of Leonard & Grif- 
fin, Detroit general agents. The con- 
solidation of the territory will make 
more efficient service possible through 
unified effort, although the loss of the 
branch office at Lansing may be re- 
gretted by that city. 

Leonard & Griffin leave the National 
Surety to accept the Detroit territory 
of the Standard Accident under the new 
program of expansion adopted by that 
company. They leave only the best of 
friends in their old company to engage 
in familiar fields for the new. 
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G. F. Michelbacher On 
Scientific Rating 


COMPENSATION 
Tells Federal Surety Men How to 
Encourage Accident By Commer- 

cializing Safety 


IN FIELD 





Scientific rating is the greatest argu- 
ment for accident prevention in the 
industrial world, according to G. F. 
Michelbacher who described the pur- 
poses and results of present methods 
before a meeting of Federal Surety 
representatives at Davenport, Ia. His 
address follows in part: 

“The first step in the process of 
breaking up industry so that the cost 
of workmen’s compensation may be 
equitably assessed involves the erec- 
tion of manual classifications. There 
are some 950 of these in our present 
manual. Each classification describes 
an industry or an industrial process as, 
for example, bakeries, landscape gar- 
dening, plumbing, mining, department 
stores, carpentry, plastering, wood turn- 
ing, rolling mills, stevedoring. There 
is, however, a limit beyond which the 
underwriter cannot go in developing 
manual classifications. 

Defines Merit Rating 

“Merit rating is a general term that 
is applied to the process of bringing 
into the determination of the rate for 
the individual risk a consideration of 
the risk’s own inherent hazard char- 
acteristics. The manual classification 
deals with averages. ach classifica- 
tion represents a group of similar risks 
each of which has its own peculiarities 
and the manual rate reflects the aver- 
age experience or hazard or cost of 
these risks. Merit rating is a methoa 
of ‘unscrambling’ the manual classifi- 
cation, of examining each risk in the 
group by itself and of determining 
whether it is better or worse than the 
average. It follows that, having deter- 
mined the relative hazards of the indi- 
vidual risks comprising the manual 
classification, appropriate steps are 
then taken to fix the rates for these 
risks so that each will pay its proper 
share of the total premium for the clas- 
sification, the better risks paying less 
than the average (receiving a credit) 
and the hazardous risks paying more 
than the average (receiving a debit). 
Th re are two kinds of merit rating in 
use at the present time in the field 
of workmen’s compensation insurance. 

Schedule Rating 

“Schedule rating is a method of rat 
ing physical hazards. The schedule is 
a list of important physical conditions 
which produce accidents, together with 
a statement concerning appropriate 
methods of improving these conditions 
which are known as “safety standards.” 
The conditions which are listed and the 
value of each as a contributor to the 
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total cost are determined from actual” 


experience or statistics. Nach risk 
which is subject to schedule rating (and 
it should be noted that the very nature 
of schedule rating limits the principal 
application of this method to’ manu 
facturing risks) is visited by an in- 
spector who makes a survey to deter- 
mine the condition of the risk with 
reference to the list of hazards cov- 
ered by the schedule. 


“If a given plant is found to be bet- 
ter or worse than the average proper 
recognition is made by either reducing 
or increasing the manual rate. Sched- 
ule rating is thus a most effective 
‘booster’ of accident prevention  be- 
cause it commercializes safety. The 
emnployer who installs safeguards and 
who takes every precaution to rencer 
safe the dangerous physical conditions 
of his risk is rewarded, while others 
who neglect this duty or who are not 
as active in accident prevention are 
penalized in greater or less degree. 
Each individual employer, therefore, 
has a direct incentive to make his risk 
safe and his activity in this regard is 
promptly reflected in his premium. 

Experience Rating 

“It is because schedule rating is not 
generally applicable to all classes of 
risks that another method of merit rat- 
ing has been developed. This is known 
as experience rating. It involves the 
use of the past loss history of the 
individual risk which is obtained from 
the statistical department of the in- 
surance carrier. This information is 
carefully analyzed and its value as evi- 
dence of the hazard of the risk is deter- 
mined by a process which works upon 
the fundamental principle that the 
value of a unit of experience for rate 
mraking purposes increases with  in- 
creased exposure. Chance plays an im- 
portant part in determining the experi- 
ence of a small risk. There may be no 
accidents for years when suddenly a 
serious injury will occur and the loss 
ratio will jump to 1,000%. Consequent- 
ly little value is placed upon the experi- 
ence of such a risk. Beyond this point, 
however, the risk’s own experience is 
used increasingly until the risk is large 
enough and the experience is consid- 
ered dependable enough absolutely to 
fix the rate. 

“Much that has been said concerning 
the accident prevention effect of scheda- 
ule rating applies also to experience 
rating. The greatest value of experi- 
ence rating. however, is the fact that 
through it the principle of merit rating 
is made available to risks of all classes. 

“In the system of rating for work- 
men’s compensation insurance we have, 
therefore, first, the manual which 
breaks up industry into a limited num- 
ber of suitable groups each of which 
comprises risks which are similar from 
the standpoint of certain general hazard 
characteristics, second, the schedule, 
which, as regards manufacturing risks, 
attempts a refinement of manual clas- 
sifications by grading the risks in each 
classification according to inherent phy- 
sical conditions which are disclosed by 
actual inspection and which are then 
used to compare the individual risk 
with the average of its class and, final- 
ly, experience rating, which brings into 
consideration the actual experience or 
loss history of each risk and upon this 
basis enables the carrier to assess the 
individual assured equitably and in ac- 
cordance with the loss producing quall- 
ties of his risk.” 





BROOKLYN FOR STATE FUND 

Nineteen Brooklyn assemblymen are 
on record in favor of a monopolistic 
state fund for New York. In order to 
combat this expressed sentiment, John 
A. Eckert, J. F. Conner and James R. 
Garrett appealed to the Brooklyn brok- 
ers at the last meeting of the associa- 


tion to organize Kings County for the 
State Insurance Federation. They be- 
lieve that proper information will do 
much to overcome the objections to 
private competition, 


Continental Will 
Write Surety Lines 


AFTER JANUARY 1, 


1923 
Preparations Have Been Thoroughly 
Made and Numerous Agency 
Connections Made 


The Continental Casualty will start 
writing surety lines January 1. Prepara- 
tions for opening the new department 
have included the sending of complete 
“agency kits” to representatives. These 
include every blank and every form re- 
quired in the surety business, bond 
register, rate manuals and a carefully 
prepared book of instructions, “The 
A BC of Fidelity and Surety Bonds.” 

An unexpected number of agency con- 
tracts have been issued, and a large 
amount of business is believed to be 
under negotiation so as to be put on the 
books at once. 

The Continental was organized in 
1897 and operated successfully until 
1915, writing only accident and health 
lines. At that time it entered the gen- 
eral casualty field. H. G. B. Alexander 
is president of the company, W. H. Rob- 
erts vice-president and treasurer, and 
H. A. Behrens secretary, and assistant 
treasurer. The underwriting operations 
in accident and health have shown a 
profit for the last tem years, and most 
of the other lines show a small margin 
of profit. The insurance departments 
of Illinois, Iowa, Indiana and California 


gave the company an excellent report 
in December of last year. 





LINVILLE MOVES OFFICE 
Vice-President Linville of the New 
York Indemnity has moved his office 
from 115 Broadway to the eighth floor 
of the National Surety building at 4 
Albany street. 


U.S. F. & G.’s Position 
On Acquisition Cost 


J. R. BLAND MAKES STATEMENT 


Objects to “Straight Jacket” Confining 
Insurance Operations; Argument 
for Company Individuality 


The United States Fidelity & Guar- 
anty has mailed a circular letter to its 
agents and managers over the signature 
of President John R. Bland, giving the 
history of the activities of the New 
York Insurance Department as the com- 
pany sees them in connection with the 
rating law. The letter finds no fault 
with the regulation of “maximum cost 
of production,” but protests vigorously 
against any stipulation as to how that 
total shall be divided among various 
classes of agents and also against limit- 
ing the number of agents. The main 
points contained in the letter follow: 


“We have protested that these rules are an 
unwarranted interference with our inherent 
right to negotiate the terms of employment with 
those who represent this company and the com- 
missions we shall pay, provided always we 
observe the maximum limit set for “cost of 
production. ‘ie * 

“We believe that had the real 
agents of the country been given 
to consider the effect of the proposed rules in 
curtailing their legitimate earnings and limit- 
ing their opportunities and had they been fully 
and adequately represented, the rules as an 
nounced would never have been approved, 

Our Position 

“Whatever may be the outcome of our 
against the dangerous attempt to inject 
government’ in the conduct of our business, 
we want our people to know where we stand 
and the principles for which we are contending. 

“We do not object to reasonable laws or other 
regulations designed to stabilize and insure the 
use of adequate rates. 

“We do not object to the adoption by insur 
ance departments or other rate-making authori- 
ties of proper limits for maximum total “cost 
of production” and we accept the limits laid 


producing 
a fair chance 


fight 
‘more 


down for this purpose in Article 5 of the pro- 
posed rules. 

“We are opposed to either arbitrary bureau 
action or insurance department mandate de 
signed, to tie our hands or limit our rightful 
activities by fixing the number and class of 
agents a company may have in a given state 


or territory and we hold that the ‘organization 
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garment’ that may fit one company may be a 
ridiculous misfit for another. 

Je are opposed to either bureau action or 
insurance department mandate designed to pre- 
vent our making such distribution and use of 
the agreed maximum ‘cost of production’ 
our judgment is most fair and equ 
agents and will best promote t 
our company. 

“We are opposed to either bureau action or 
insurance department mandate designed to put 
the business of insurance in a ‘straight jacket’ 
and require it to be managed and developed 
‘by rule’ instead of by sound judgment and 
reason and thereby restricting in large meas- 
ure the incentive for development with due 
reward for individual effort, resourcefulness 
and managerial ability. 

“We deplore as a most undignified and un- 
warranted procedure the spectacle of big com- 
pany executives and big general agents urging 
state insurance departments to ‘lay down the 
law’ and make every company—large or small, 


as in 
uitable to our 
welfare of 


old or young—use a common ‘y ard stick’ in the 
distribution of ‘production costs.’ 
“We deplore this ‘appeal to the state’ to 


direct the management of our business by rule 
and not by reason as a distinct confession of 
weakness and incompetency on the part of 
executives and managers. 

“We contend that while insurance depart- 
ments may be properly interested in the total 
cost of producing each line of business that 
they should not be concerned with fixing an 
arbitrary division of the items that go to make 
up this cost. As we see it the proposed plan 
of regulating the distribution of total ‘produc- 
tion cost’ will not save one dollar for the public 
or those companies operating on large general 
agency basis as such general agents receive the 
maximum ‘production cost’ on each piece of 
business.” 





ISSUES THREE POLICIES 


Continental Introduces Features of 
Commercial Policies Into Industrial 
Field; Monthly Payments 


The Continental Casualty is offertng 
three new accident and health policies 
which the company considers the last 
word in the field. It is possible to se- 
cure $100 per month benefit for either 
sickness or accident in addition to a 
principal amount of $5,000 for a pre- 
mium of $33.85 per year. Protection 
is offered in varying amounts with a 
premium rate as low as $1.50 per month. 


The policies are incontestable for any 
cause the first days after it becomes 
effective. Number 213 pays benefits 
—_ the first day of disability; number 

3 deducts 3 days if disability is less 
pct two weeks; number 214 has a 
one-week deductible clause. Premiums 
may be paid in monthly, quarterly, semi- 
annual or annual installments thus 
bringing the business into the industrial 
class. 

The Continental has more accident 
and health policyholders than any other 
company in the world and is driving 
for new business through these policies. 
The idea behind them is to give the 
benefits to the industrial classes which 
were formerly obtainable only by the 
business man. 





Health 
Alliance 


In conformity with the suggestion of 
Insurance Commissioner Donaldson, the 
Philadelphia Health and Accident Alli- 
ance of Philadelphia has been formed 
by fourteen capitalized and mutually 
conducted companies and associations 
engaged in writing disability and mortu- 
ary insurance on the monthly or weekly 
premium plan, having the home office 
in the city. When requested by the In- 
surance Department it will supervise 
the operation of similar organizations 
in Eastern Pennsylvania and the cor- 
porations holding membership co-ope- 
rate in guarding against the employing 
of incompetent, unreliable and dishon- 
est agents and solicitors; being imposed 
upon by persons claiming benefits when 
not entitled and by false and misleading 
certificates issued by physicians. 

The Alliance meets on the second 
Monday of each month and the officers 
are Charles Q. Finley, president; Wil- 
liam B. Corey, secretary, and Henry 
Reeves, chairman of the Executive Com- 
mittee. Messrs. Finley and Corey are 
the active executives of the Provident 
Industrial Life, Health and Accident 
Company, and Mr. Reeves is the presi- 
dent of the Industrial Health, Accident 
and Life Insurance Company and the 
State Mutual Benefit Society. 


Philadelphia and Accident 
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General or Colonel? 

It is Colonel Dunham or General Dun- 
ham, take your choice. As published in 
The Eastern Underwriter last week 
Howard P. Dunham, of the Connecticut 





HOWARD P. DUNHAM 


House of Representatives, has been 
made inspector-general of Connecticut 
with the rank of colonel. He is well 
known to many insurance men because 
of the connection he had for years with 
the Aetna Life as counsel in the acci- 
dent department. 

* ¢ @ 

Polite British Journalism 

The British insurance papers are 
nothing if not polite. This is a para- 
graph from the “Post Magazine and In- 
surance Monitor,” of London: 

“Mr. Alexander Brown, who has for a 
number of years been connected with 
the Norwich Union Fire Insurance So- 
ciety, and formerly with the Norwich & 
London, having expressed his desire to 
resign his position as accident manager 
of the Norwich Union at their Glasgow 
branch, the directors of the society 
have accepted his resignation with re- 
gret.” 

. . . 
Standard Plate Glass Policy 

The Standard Plate Glass policy 
which has been hanging fire for some 
time will become effective with many 
companies as of January 1, 1923. In 
addition to a standardization of pro- 
visions and conditions the new form 
entirely excludes the limitations per- 
taining to losses directly or indirectly 
resulting from inundation, insurrection, 
riot, military or usurped power. 

* * * 
Untwisting Twisters 

J. W. Thompson, of Hoppe & Thomp- 
son, department managers for the Con- 
tinental Casualty in the metropolitan 
district, has been fighting twisters suc- 
cessfully for years. He does it by dis- 
tributing a little warning which arms 
the assured with a small amount of 
necessary suspicion, as shown here: 

“Has the twister been around to see 
you yet? If he has not he will come 
around before long; look out for him. 

“The twister is one claiming to be 
an insurance man—of whom there are 
quite a number—who visits you after 
you have insured in another company 
and tries to dissatisfy you with your 
policy. He will tell you everything to 
the discredit of your company that he 








can invent; that your policy is bad, and 
that you could have done better in his 
company. He will sympathize with 
your misfortune, show you specially 
prepared literature to prove his woras, 
or tell you to write this or that person 
(whom you can safely put down as 
being in league with him) to confirm 
his statement. 

“Why does he do this? 

“Is it for your interest or his pocket? 

“Has he ever shown interest in your 
welfare before? 

“Is he not trying to make a commis- 
sion at your loss? 

“Ask him to put his statements in 
writing and sign, then notice him try 
to back out. 

“You will make no mistake if you 
show him the door quickly. 

“Always consult your present com- 
pany before taking action and before 
it is too late.” 

* * * 
American Surety Party 

W. ©. Lloyd, deputy comptroller of the 
American Surety, acted as chairman of 
the committee which arranged and car- 
ried out a Christmas party for em- 
ployes of the company last Friday. An 
interesting program was arranged and 
an orchestra composed of company men 
provided music from three to eight 
o'clock in the evening. Talent from 
among the ranks of the employes pro- 
vided the entertainment. The party 
was held in the company’s lunchrooms 
at 100 Broadway. 

* */” x 


Compensation Judgment When Employe 
Was Killed Crossing Private Track 
The Hartford Faience Company, 

Hartford, Conn., manufacturers’ of 

porcelain, was directed to pay a com- 

pensation judgment because of the 
death of an employe killed by a train 
on a private crossing on the tracks of 
the railroad near the company’s plant. 
It was brought out that the company 
had never objected to the employes’ 
use of this crossing and that inasmuch 
as she was on her way home com- 
pensation must be allowed. 
+ * * 
A Distinction and a Difference 
This is from “Life.” 

Johnny—Papa, what is the difference 
between assurance and insurance. 

Father—The former is what the agent 
has and the latter is what he tries to 
sell you. 

a * = 
Jinx Disability Policy 

St. Paul, Minnesota, sales managers 
were presented with jinx disability poli- 
cies at a recent meeting, by Wm. B. 
Joyce & Company. The facsimile con- 
tracts listed possible accidents which 
might have prevented attendance, 
others which might happen during the 
banquet and still others which might 
happen afterwards. These lists were 
headed “You Were Lucky,” “You Are 
Lucky” and “You Will Be Lucky” and 
among them presented a powerful argu- 
ment in favor of accident and health 
insurance. 

a + * 
“Leave It to Lyle” 

Lyle A. Stephenson, Continental Cas- 
ualty’s general agent at Kansas City 
has built his success around the slogan 
“Leave it to Lyle.’ After ten years of 
active co-operation with business men 
this has become a by-word in connec- 
tion with his insurance office, which is 
known throughout a large surrounding 
territory. 








The “‘Home”’ of Automobile Insurance 


Chester M. Cloud 
Metropolitan Agent 
Automobile Dept. 


. The Home Insurance Co., New York 
59-61 Maiden Lane 


Phone: John 1363 
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Tel. John 1114-45 


Thos. Galbo, Genl. Mgr. 


Casualty Adjustment Bureau 
90 William Street, New York Cit 
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WINFIELD W. GREENE 


Formerly Special Deputy Insurance Com- 
missioner of New Jersey 


Fellow Casualty Actuarial Society & 
American Institute of Actuaries 


Audits of Financial 
Branch and Statements: 
Home Office Office 

Accounts Systems 


Advice on Underwriting and 
Actuarial Problems 


38 NASSAU ST. NEW YORE 











F. & D.’S RE-INSURANCE DEPT. 

The re-insurance department of the 
Fidelity & Deposit was organized in 
1916. The premiums of the company in 
1916 for re-insurance received from 
other companies amounted to $345,000. 
This year they will top $1,000,000. 


BEYER WITH DETROIT COMPANY 


Oakley H. Beyer, former superinten- 
dent of agencies for the Federal Surety, 
of Davenport, Iowa, has been appointed 
assistant secretary of the Detroit Fidel- 
ity & Surety and will be located at the 
home office of the company. Mr. Beyer 
has been with the Federal Surety since 
its organization. Prior to that time he 
was associated with the Massachusetts 
Bonding & Insurance Company for sev- 
eral years, 








MORE THAN 
$28,500,000.00 


has been paid to Continental poli- 
cyholders or their beneficiaries as 
indemnities for loss of business 
time by accident, or for accidental 
loss of sight, limb or life, or for 
loss of business time by sickness. 


In every city of the Union and 
in Canada we are protecting many 
thousands of business and profes- 
sional men. Continental Accident 
& Health Policies SELL and stay 
sold—Good openings for the right 
man. 


Contmental Casualty Company 


H, G. B. Alexander, Pres. 
General Offices: Chicago, U. S. A. 
Canadian Head Office: Toronto, Canada 





























HOLIDAY PARTY 


The Norwich Union Fire, Norwich, 
Union Indemnity and the Phoenix In- 
demnity, took precautions as insurance 
companies should for their joint Christ- 


mas party last week. The musicale and 
entertainment was given in the casualty 
offices. When the refreshments were 
served the company retired to the fire 
offices. While the refreshments were 
being served the floor in the casualty 
offices were cleared for dancing and 
this last feature of the program con- 
tinued until 11 o’clock. 
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WHO OWNS THE EXPIRATIONS? 


OME insurance companies claim that neither the agent who has produced the busi- 
ness—i. e., sold the insurance—nor the company that has insured the risk has any 
claim on the renewal of the insurance, since it is for the policyholder to decide with 
what company and through what agent he will renew his insurance. 

As between the policyholder, on the one hand, and the agent and insurance company, 
on the other hand, the foregoing proposition is correct. But, as between the agent and 
the company, it surely is not. 

Such proposition, in its false application, is loudly proclaimed by some companies as 
an excuse for using the information in their possession to keep the agent who has pro- 
duced the business from enjoying a continuance of the commissions thereon, if such 
agent should go over to a competing company; the practice being for the company the 
agent has quit to give his successor the data in its possession concerning the risks he has 
placed with it. In other words, that company writes up the renewal policies on the risks 
brought to it by the agent who has gone over to another company and places such poli- 
cies in the hands of his successor. By such means the succeeding agent gets a grip on 
business he did nothing to create, and the agent who did create the business is seriously 
handicapped in securing its renewal for himself. 

Let us see where this practice leads, and judge it by its results: 

30th agents and insurance companies are constantly striving to improve the char- 
acter of agents. Agents’ qualification laws are being seriously considered. 

The great incentive for good men to become insurance agents is that, by applica- 
tion, intelligence, industry and honesty, they can build for themselves and their heirs a 
clientele with a monetary value. 

If any practice of insurance companies interferes with the agent’s so securing a 
clientele for himself, the inducement for good men to become or to remain insurance 
agents is reduced proportionately, and the character of the profession will decline. 

Unquestionably companies select their agents for the business the agents control— 

e., for the clients the agents have secured. T y conducted 
companies—do no business directly with policyholders. All the business reaches the 
companies through agents. 

The premium income of a company depends upon the number and character of its 
agents. 

Good agents are attracted by good companies. 

The companies should seek to hold their agents by merits, and not through fear that 
the companies will raid their businesses should they leave. It must be admitted that those 
companies which thus hold clubs over the heads of their agents seem to be “getting away 
with it.” But they are doing so to the great detriment of the American agency system 
and of insurance as a whole. . 

What has been said does not apply, of course, to the agent who leaves his company 
dishonorably. But the honorable agent should enjoy the frf{ts of his labors free from in- 
terference by any company with which he may have been connected. 

Insurance has reached its present gigantic development through the labors of the 
American insurance agent. Insurance could not thrive without the agent. It is unwise 
in the extreme to deal with him in other than a broad and equitable manner. He should 
be left free to take his clients to whatsoever company he thinks will best serve their 
interests. 

Of course, every company official should decry the “twisting” of agents. But, in 
endeavoring to minimize this evil great care should be taken not to commit a greater 
evil—the “strangling” of agents. 

Some company officials and many large general agents appear to subscribe to the 
doctrine that the “sub-producer’s path of success should be limited to the company or 
general agency with which he connects himself when he first enters the insurance busi- 
ness—that is, that no other company or general agent should be permitted at any time, 
under any circumstances, to offer such sub-producer a greater future. 

To my mind, this phase of the situation is fraught with as great danger as that 
affecting the ownership of renewals. 

If men who are or who contemplate making the insurance agency business their 
life work are faced by the fact that their future success largely depends upon the sel- 
fishness of the company or the general agent with whom they first connect themselves, 
many will be deterred from engaging in the business and many who are now in it will 
seek other fields. 





Edson S. Lott, President, 
United States Casualty Company, 
80 Maiden Lane, New York. 
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Accident 

Health 

Disability 

Group Disability 

Automobile Collision 

Automobile Fire 

Automobile Theft 

Automobile Liability 

Automobile Property Damage 

Combination Residence 

Paymaster Robbery 

Messenger Robbery 

Bank Burglary and Robbery 

Mercantile Open Stock 
Burglary 

Mercantile Safe Burglary 

Highway Robbery 

Residence Burglary and Theft 

Office and Store Robbery 
(Hold-up) 

Fidelity Bonds 

Contract Bonds 

Court Bonds 

Depository Bonds 

License Bonds 

Public Official Bonds 

Check Alteration and Forgery 

Workmen’s Compensation 

Employer’s Liability 

Public Liability 

Physicians’, Surgeons’ and 
Dentists’ Liability 

Druggists’ Liability 

Hospital Liability 

Owners’, Landlords’ and 
Tenants’ Liability 

Teams Liability 

Sports Liability 

Elevator Liability 

Engine Breakage 

Electrical Machinery 

Sprinkler Leakage 

Water Damage 

Plate Glass 

Elevator Property Damage 

Teams Property Damage 

Aircraft Property Damage 

Fire 

Explosion 

Tornado and Windstorm 

Riot and Civil Commotion 

Use and Occupancy 

Leasehold 

Profits 

Rents 

Commissions 

Inland Marine 

Transportation 

Parcel Post 

Registered Mail (Domestic) 

Motor Truck Contents 

Personal Effects 

Salesmen's Samples 

Fine Arts 

Jewelry Floater 

All Risk Radium 

Ocean Marine 

Registered Mail (Foreign) 

Builders’ Risks 

Hulls 

War Risks 

Cargoes 

Specie 

Life 

Group Life 

















THE MANUFACTURER 


THE AETNA 
MULTIPLE 
LINE AGENT 


writes 








ee 


THE BANKER 


them 


ALL! 











‘Etna Life Insurance Company 
‘Etna Casualty and Surety Co. 
Automobile Insurance Co. 
of Hartford, Conn. 








THE DOCTOR 





THE CONTRACTOR 























